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UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, SEVENOAKS. 


The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES 0 on ee. APRIL 25TH.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER, School Hou: 





QVERSLADE PREPARATORY 


OOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College a Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


(TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 
under the Kev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Jaw and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Gui nena. 


AL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTF, 110, Cannon-street, City. —PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTME NTS, Higher and Lower Divisions ; also 
eo Civil ; neo yd _ interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst, Country 

St for terms, Dr. KLEIN, 
i A., Author of the « Stedents Mannal of English Constitutional History,” 
—s ce 4s. 6d., post-free. Nine out of each ten of Dr. Klein’s pupils have 


GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 


one of the First London Art Schools is p am of TEACHING 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School.—Addresst W. I, M., 38, St. ‘George’ s-rond, s.w. 


PRIVATE TUITION _ near ETON.—A 


Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience. 
RECEIVES a few _ PUPILS requiring a", preparation cotgee ney 
university, or vancement in general 


or 
studies. Health: i] —, 
Gryre, Slo —" y and pleasant situation.—Address JAS. H. CROOME, The 




















PHYSICIAN pry ‘SURGEON, living 


Her the Crystal Palace. would be glad of a RESIDENT PUPIL 


whomi he copld Prepare for his Examinations. —Apply, for further 
particu- 
ih —- care of Mr. Gearing, Lordship-terrace, Lordship-lane, East 





ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


A HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE SCHOOL for 


BOYS.—At the College, ey New-park, a in a pleasant 
suburb of London, Boys r~'¢ p +, by an 1 taff of masters, for 
all public e ional and ial pursuits. 
Principal, Dr. SAMUEL RINNS. F.R. A.S., a. Author of ** Moses and 
Geology ; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science.” Visitors—Right 
Rev. Bishop Claughton ; Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M,A.; Sir Thomas Chambers, 
M. Recorder ; General Sir Trevor Chute ; "Admiral Pullen, R.N.; J. H. 
Puleston, Esq., MP. 


CHRISTOPHER’S HOUSE, Arundel.— 


e EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES. —The object of this 
School is to provide for the daughters of gentlemen a refined and finished 
education, with every comfort. Hot and cold water baths. The 
limited number of sixteen only received. Great attention is paid to the moral 
———- health, and deportment of the pupils, The house is large, witha 

ighb hood. 











ROYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





Rwy Seg pee ad B. M.A., LL.D., will THIS DAY (SATUR 
AY), APRIL 22, at 3 o . begin a COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on 
nr HISTORY of the SCIENCE of POLITICS, 


Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two ) Guineas. 


ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE 


ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 








and 


On WEDNESDAY, 26TH APRIL, Dr. JAP? will COMMENCE a COURSE 
of TWENTY- FIVE LECTURES on ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
to be 





swe n attached, situate in the most p d healthy 

6 air of Arundel is remarkably pure and somewhat bracing, as it is only 

—" from the sea.—Address the LADY PRINCIPAL, Maltravers-street, 
ndel. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


A GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. of the value vd £50 aryear, and tenable 
for three years at the _— is offered ‘0 the Candidate who shall 
stand highest at the Jun E A tion of the University of 
London, provided that hoy pane in the Honours Division, Candidates, whose 
age must not be over 20 on the first day of the Examination, are required to 














i don the = Mondays, and Wednesdays, 
Full particulars may be obtained licati 
Normal School of Science, South Rentageen 'S.W. 


UNV ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The JODRELL PROFESS( )RSUIP of of ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY will be VACANT at the Close of the Session. Aa Endowment 
(which is at present of the value of £2*8 per annum) is attached to the Chair. 
Applications for the appointment will be received on or before MAY 8TH. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





to the REGISTRAR, 








send in their names, with certificates of age and i 
te the PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE, on or before JUNE 1IsT.—Further 
particulars will be forwarded on application. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PRiNciPAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 








There are NINE @CHOLARSHIPS, tenable at the College, open to Candi- 
dates under 15 on the Ist July, of the Annual value, three of £00, three of 
£40, and three of £20 
A Special Army Class has been in active work for some time. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May 2np, 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S , Secretary. 


“A BINGDON SCHOOL.—This old Founda- 


tion, six miles from Oxford, has fine new buildings, with every 
requisite for health, work. and exercise. A Public School Education is 
given on inclusive terms. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, where the School bas valuable Scholarships, the Military and Pre- 
liminary Examinations, special attention being paid to English, Modern 
nd A Young Boys received and well grounded for 

eee the larger Public Schools. 
For Entrance Scholarships next Term, and full information, apply to 

Rev. E. SUMMERS, Head-Master. 


ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR 


- SCHOOL, Northamptonshire. (Twelve Governors.) Founded 
A.D. i. 
SCHOOL. Good Buildings. Moderate charges. 








PUBLIC 

TWENTY CERTIFICATES (Six in Honours) gained on ordinary Form 
Work in the Cambridge Local Examinations, 1881, out of a total number 
of 55 Boys in the School. Present number, 70. 

as Lint of aegis in TWO Years—in University, 
Arm Pr inary Examinations, with Prospectus, &c., 
pn S HENRY E. puss, M.A. 








ILLSIDE SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN, 


on the western slope of the Malvern Hills, 

Preparatory for the large Public Schoo!s, Professions, and Universities. 
Head Master—Rev. EDWARD FORD, M. A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge, sesisted by a Clergyman, Graduate i in Honours (2nd Class Classical 

Tripos, Cambridge), and by experi d Masters. 

Lower Division for boys between seven and ten. Middle Division for 
boys between ten and fourteen, Upper Division for boys over fourteen. 
Special arrangements made for each division. 

Large gymnasium, large swimming bath (heated in cold weather), school- 
chapel, &c. 

Terms moderate and inclusive. 

Referees—The Very Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Liandaff; the Rev. Dr. 
— ee Head Master of Charterhouse; &c. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 


CAMDEN SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 





and 





The Governors of these Schools are about to appoint a HEAD-MISTKESS 
ofthe CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS. ‘The total emoluments of the office 
ae 4 we a-year. The Age of Candidates must not ex- 

Forty Years, and the Mistress appointed will be required to commence 
her duties about the middle of September. -_ 


Forins of Applicati b d from the om, to be returned to 
him, with testimonials ofr ped date, before MAY 6 


ALFRED J. Buss, por to the Governors, 
North London Collegiate on for Girls, 
Sandall-road, N. W. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
aod Orphans. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take pl in WILLIS’: s, 
SATURDAY, MAY 13TH, at 6 o'clock k. a sites cea 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S , in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 











TION, Litesary, Scientific, and Legal, carefully and accurate! ° 
formed—W, H. Brows, B.A, (Lond, Univ.), 30, Denbigh-place, 8. W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURE R ON MATHEMATICS, 





The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS, a panied by Testi ials, on 
or before the 10TH MAY NEXT, for the above Appsiacment. Duties to 
begin on Ist October. Salary, £150. Candidates are especially requested 
to abstain from canvassing. Further inf may be obtained from the 





PRINCIPAL, on application to 
J. N. LANGLEY, LLD., Registrar and Secretary. 


YOYAL MANCHE ISTER INSTITUTION: 


SIXTY-SECOND EXHIBITION OF MODERN WORKS OF ART. 
The EXHIBITION will be OPENED early in the month of SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, and will Close about Christmas. Works should be delivered not 
later than AUGUST 5TH. Artists’ Circulars, containing regulations, &c., 
may be obtained on application, 





EDWARD SALOONS, Hon. Sec. 


HE REV. ALEX. e D. D’ORSE rY, B. D.., 
formerly English Lecturer at C.C.C,, Cambridge, arn at King's 
College, London, will OPEN the following CLASSES on 24TH APRI!,, at 
13, PRINCE’S SQUARE, un 
1, The English L and Li , every day at 5, 
2. Church Reading and Preaching, daily, at 6, 
3. Public Reading, every evening, at 8. 
4, Public Speaking, every evening, at 9. 
_E ach Class mests once a week, but pupils may attend more frequently. 


(ity of LIVERPOOL. 


TO SCULPTORS AND ARTISTS. 

The CORPORATION of the CITY of LIVERPOOL are desirous of obtain- 
ing DESIGNS for the Completion in Relief of Twenty-eight Panels on the 
Fagades of St. George's Hall, left in block from the erection of the building. 
The sizes vary from 4ft. 4in. by 4ft. din. to 6ft. by 5ft. lin. 

On application to the CITY SURVEYOR, Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 
personally or by post, lithographed plans and other particulars will be 
furnished, 

As it is possible Designs may be sent in by Artists who are not prepared 
to execute the Sculpture, the execution will form the subject of a separate 
contract, but, if p ble, the igni and execution should go 
together. 

A Premium of £290 will be given to the First in order of merit, £100 to 
the Second, £50 to the Third. 

The Council do not bind themselves to carry out any of the selected 
Designs, nor to employ the author in the execution of the Sculpture. 

The subjects are left to the discretion of the Artists, but some reference to 
the objects of the building is desirable. 

The Designs to be either in outline or in shaded monochrome, and made 
to a quarter of the full size of the Carvings, 

The Drawings to be sent in to Mr, THOMAS SHELMERDINE, jun., Cily 
Surveyor, addressed as above, not later than 10 A.M. on the IST Je NE 
NEXT. By Order, 

JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Oiess, Liverpool, Jenuaey 19, 1882, 


HE LION at HOME,” by ROSA 


BONHEUR.—This splendid chef-a’a@uvre, the latest production 
of this celebrated Artist, also the Complete Engraved Works of Rosa Bonheur, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. LEFREVRE’S GALLERY, 1a, KING 
STREET, ST. JAMESS, SW. Admission, One Shilling. 10 to 6, 


RENCH | GALLERY, 120, Pall. mall.— 


The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL ” EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
Artists of the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN, and includes the cele- 
brated Picture by Bastien Lepage, “ Le Mendiant,” two important works ty 
Professor L. C. Miiller, and a Collection of Studies from Nature by Carl 
Heffner 


























HEPHERD BROS’ SPRING EXHIBL 


TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d’wuvre by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, K.A., **CHARGE of PRINCE RUPERT at NASEBY,” 
together with important Works by Royal Academicians and other leading 
Artists.—27, KING STREST, ST. JAMES'S, 8.W. 


Akt. -BOOKBINDING, by P, Rrac un, late 


of the British Museum and Francis Bedferd’s.—Old and valuable 
Books carefully washed and mended. Books artistically bound, by best 
skilled Workmen, at moderate rates, with despatch, All materials guaran. 








F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, includiog Wines, One Guinea. 





teed of the best description. Libraries repaired, &c. Gentlemen waited upon 
for Orders.—14, Maryland-road, W., five minutes from Westbourne-grove, 
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COINS, MEDALS, NUMISMATIC 

BOOKS, &¢.—CIRCULARS 10 and 1), with Prices of New Purchases, 
may be obtained on sending address and a stamp to JAMES HENRY, 48, 
Levonshire-street, Ked Liou-square, London, W.C. 


FEW WORDS on ART: Advice and 

Warning how Spurious Proofs are Made, and other useful Informa- 
tion, Price Is. Just published by GLADWELL BROTHERS, Gracechurch- 
street, May be had from all Booksellers. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 
(Short History of), By G. H. SHEPHERD. 
“ This is a very useful little book.”— Academy. 
London : SAMPSON Low & CO., 188, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, 8vo, price }5s, 


(GERMAN CULTURE and CHRISTI- 


ANITY : their Controversy in the Time 1770—1880. By JOSEPH 
Gostwick, Author of “ English Grammar, Historical and Aua)ytical,” &c.; 
Joiut Author of ** Outlines of German Literature.” 


London : F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: being 


Part V. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY (Vol. II., Part IL). By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and Edinburgh. 


(SHANNEL TUNNEL BORING.— See 


DIXON'S GEOLOGY, with Sections and Details of Boring in Sussex 
and London. 

The GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION at BATTLE.—The Boring Operations 
there are described in DIXON’S GEOLOGY, Edited by T. RUPERT JONES. 
Fea royal 4to, with numerous Plates, 55s, net cash. Only « few Copies 

or Sales 





Brighton : W. J. Smit, 43, North-street. 


OOKS PRESENTED to CLERGYMEN 


and MINISTERS of ALL DENOMINATIONS.—The COMMITTEE 
of the BRITISH and FORE{GN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION _ will 
FORWARD GRATIS to Mivisters and Students in Divinity a PACKET 
containing TWO VALUABLE WORKS, of which large editions were 
printed for this purpose—viz., “CURIST the REVEALER,” by J, HAMIL- 
TON THOM, aud “HERESY and ORTHODOXY,” by J. BLANCO WHITE, 
with a Sketch of the Author’s Life by J. H. THOM, Reference required to 
some printed list or other means of identification of the Minister’s or 
Student's ‘name, Six penny stamps, for postage, to be enclosed with the 





PALL MALL.—A COLLECTION of PICTURES by the Old Masters and of 
the Modern School, the property of Gentlemen. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

for SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-mall, on WED- 

NESDAY NEXT, the 26TH INSsT., a large Collection of Pictures.—54, Pall~ 
mall, 


PALL MALL.—In Chancery. —The LIBRARY of BOOKS, PLATE, Orna- 
mental Items, and Effects of Charles Bell, Esq., deceased, M.P. for the City 
of London in 1869, 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

for SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-mall, on 

THURSDAY NEXT, 2/TH APRIL, at 1 o'clock precisely, a portion of the 

Effects, removed from Terrace House, Richmond, of Charles Bell, Esq., 
M.P., deceased. 








PALL MALL.—CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, complete from the 
Commencement in 1787 to 1878, 34 vols. 


\ 1 ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully notify 

the above, an excellent clean copy, half-bound, will be included in 
the AUCTION at the Gallery, 54, Pall-mall, on THURSDAY NEXT, the 
27TH INST. 


PALL MALL.—The COLLECTION of OBJECTS of ART of George Pluck- 
nett, Esq., of the Manor House, Finchley, J.P. for Middlesex.—First 
Portion. 


M ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

for SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pali-mall, on THURS- 
DAY, 47TH MayY, and follo 
of the extensive Collection fo 
Sevres, Dresden, Oriental, Chelsea, and other O; 1 China, beauti 
Old Cut Glass, four Old Crown Derby and other Dinuver Services, Ormolu 
Decorations, Old steel Locks, a quantity of Autique Bijouterie anu Cabinet 
Objects, Enamels, Crystals, Silver, Miniatures, lvories, and some fine Old 
Plate. 





day, at | o’clock precisely, the First Portion 
by the above Gentleman, including 





PALL MALL.—The OBJECTS of ART, Pictures, Miniatures, Relics, in- 
cluding a Locket said to have belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, Curved 
Oak Furniiure with historical trauitions of the Dowager Lady Lytton, 
deceased. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 
for SALE by AUCTION, at the Gullery, 54, Vall-mall, in MAY, 
the above Property. 





PALL MALL.—To Antiquaries, Trustees of Museums, and others —An 
ANTIQUE GRECO-ROMAN BRONZE, nearly life-size, of a Female 
Figure emblematic of PEACE, 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


for SALE by AUCTION, at the Galiery, 54, Pali-mall, in MAY, an 
exceedingly beautiful Bronze Figure of a draped Female, originally in the 
Gallery of the Count Zeloni, at Kome. The antiquity of this fine work of art 
is attested in a printed pamphlet by ”. E. Visconti, the celebrated Archaeolo- 
gist and C issary of Antiquities at Rome. ‘The statue can be seen at 
Messrs, FOSTER'S, 54, Pall-mail. 








applications.—Address Miss PHILPOT, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, 


MNHE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudio’s Library.) 
Notice ! The address changed as above in the re-numbering of Oxford-street. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book INustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trus' of 
the British Museum, Palacographical, Numismatical, Koyal Geographies), 
and other learned Socicties. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MS8., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «examples of MODERN AKT selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuviile, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 





MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 
11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 82 Rubens, &c. For particulars and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” With Three 
Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address, 





PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BirD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Hdition, now ready, postage free. 





The New Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
comprises nearly Eight Hundred Popular Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIW’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 





Tho Now Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE comprises nearly Three Thousand Works in every 
department of Literature, the Surplus Copies of which are 
now offered for Sale at very low prices. Purchasers of 
Books for Public Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book 
Societies are recommended to make early application for 
this Catalogue, and to send their orders as soon as possible, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lunrmp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 








PARIS.—ATELIER VERBOECKHOVEN, 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
STUDIES 
Belonging to the Estate of 
Mr. EUG, VERBOECKHOVEN, 
The SALE of which will take place at PARIS, 
At the HOTEL DROUOT, ROOM No. 8, 

On MONDAY, 247TH, and TUESDAY, 25TH, APRit, 1882, at 2 o’clock. 
Auctioneer—Mr. P. CHEVALLIER, successor to Mr. Cit, PILLET, 
10, Rue Grange Bateliére. 

Expert—Mr. GEORGE PETIT, 7, Rue St, G 
From whom Catalogues may be obtained. 
Private Exhibition on SATURDAY, 22ND AVRIL, 1882; to the Public on 
SUNDAY, 23RD APRIL, 1882, from | to 5 o'clock. 





IN ORDINARY TYPE.—Ready this day. 


(THE RAPID SHORTHAND WRITER 


—Invaluable to Teachers, most useful to Students of Phonograph 
and highly interestirg to all Journalists, the experience of a quaricr of & 
century being brought to bear upon Legibility aud Kapidity, and Keporting 
in General, 100 pages, crown vo, Is, ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Leicester : M. A, ROBERTS & CO,, 4, Market-place. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 271. For MAY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, A LITTLE PILGRIM : IN THE UNSEEN. (For Easter.) 


2. MRS. SIDDONS as QUEEN KATHARINE, MRS. BEVERLEY, and 
LADY KANDOLPH. From Contemporary Notes by Professor G. J. 
Be.tL. By FLEEMING JENKIN, 


3. FORTUNE’S FOOL, By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Chapters XXII.—XXIV, 


4. TWO GOOD INSTITUTIONS— 
I. THE LITTLE HOSPITAL inCHEYNE WALK. By Mrs. MACQuorD, 
Il. OUR CONVALESCENT GUEST3. By M. W. MOGGRIDGE. 


5, A DISTANT SHORE, By Lapy BARKER. 
6, THE STUDY of CUSTOMS, By E. B. TYLOR. 
7. A LOST LEADER, InN MeMonriaM T. H. GREEN. 
8. NATIONAL SURPRISES, 
London ; MACMILLAN & Co, 





No. XXVII. Price Six Shillings. 
THE 
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4. CONVOCATION in 1701, 

6, THE RISE of BUDDHISM. 

6. THE SALVATION ARMY, 

7. JOHN INGLESANT. 

8, HALF-A-CENTURY of CAMBRIDGE LIFE, 

9, NOT NONCONFORMISTS, but DISSENTERS. 
10, POSITION and PROSPECTS of CURATES, 

SHORT NOTICES. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street-square, 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL 


CONTENTS. 

THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS of ITALY during the last TWENTY 
YEARS. By Professor Leone LEV, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 

THE TONNAGE STATISTICS of the DECADE 1870—80: a Sequel to Two 
Previous Papers. By JOHN GLOVER, Esq. 

THE WORLD'S PROGRESS in TRADE and INDUSTRY. From Dr. 
VON NEUMANN-SPALLART'S ‘* Uebersich der Weltwirthschatt” 
(Neumann). 

MISCELLANEA.—The Death of Mr. Wm. Newmarch, F.R.S.—Financial 
and Commercial History of 1881—Fires in London during 188\—German 
and English Literature in 1881—Emigration and Immigration in 183!— 
Additions to the Library—Periodical Returns, &c. 

London: E, STANFORD, 55, Chering-cross, 8.W. 








Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Pvblished under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Brrow, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

London: 8. BAGSTER & Sows, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, limp binding, price 6s.; for cash, 5s. 


HE STUDENTS’ POCKET LAW LEXI- 


CON ; or, Dictionary of Jurisprudence. Explaining Technical Words 
and Phrases used in English Law; together with a Literal Translation of 
Latin Maxims. 

“A wonderful little legal Dictionary.” 
InDERMAUR’s Low Student's Journal, March, 1832. 
“A very handy, complete, ana useful little work.” 
Saturday Review, April 8th, 1882. 


London : STEVENS & SONS, Law Publishers, 119, Chancery-lane. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BELGIUM 


OF THE EAST. 


By the AUTHOR of “EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA,” “ EGYPT FOR 
THE EGYPTIANS,” &c. 


Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





Loxpox: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Pracz, 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT OPIUM: 


Being the Substance of Three Lectures delivered at St. James’s Hall on the 9th, 16th, 
and 23rd February last. 


By WILLIAM H. BRERETON, 
Late of Hong Kong, Solicitor, 











Loxpon: WM, H, ALLEN & CO., 13, Warzrtoo Prace. 





This day is published, 8vo, with Two Portraits, 18s, 
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The Holicitors’ Sonrnal, 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





VOL. XXVI.—ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JouRNAL the following 
statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussions of the legal 
events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES.—Essays upon branches 
of law and matters of professional interest. 


RECENT DECISIONS.—Explanatory and cri- 
tical disquisitions on all the cases of importance 
decided in the Courts of Common Law and Equity, 
pointing out their relations to the previous law. 
A reference to the Index to the Volume just com- 
pleted, under the head ‘*Cases Discussed,” will 
show the extent to which the decisions of the year 
have been treated of in the JouRNAL. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. — Short original 
reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the 
purpose, of cases of importance decided during the 
current week. 


CASES BEFORE THE BANKRUPTCY 
REGISTRARS. — Special reports, furnished by 
a Barrister. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES,—Fall reports (furnished 
specially by Barristers) of applications against 
Solicitors. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. — All important 
measures before Parliament are summarised in 
this department, 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR.—Under this 
head careful criticisms are given of the legislative 
results of the Session. 


REVIEWS.—New legal works are elaborately 
noticed in this department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c.—In this department are 
given all new Rules and Orders; in some cases 
before they can be obtained by the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE.—A medium 
for the interchange of ideas between members of 
the profession. 


COURTS.—Special reports of cases decided by 
the Railway Commission. Selected cases in the 
County Courts are also reported. All important 
decisions on Election Petitions are reported, and 
notes are given of decisions of importance in the 
Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. — A 


complete record of the progress of legislation during 
cach Session. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY.—Pains 
are taken to render these accurate and complete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS.—Full Re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Law Societies, 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the week, and Special Attention is 
meccigg on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 

apers. 


The FIRST NUMBER of VOLUME XXVI. 
Published November 5th, 1881. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 
28s. ; when paid in advance. Single number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY RE- 
PORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., 
post-free, Single Number, 1s. 

*,* The JourNAL and Rerorrer can be ordered 
from any date, aud a proportionate reduction will 


be made in the Subecription up to the end of the 
current volume, 


Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders payable to H. VILLERS. 


OFFICE; 62, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN. 


Now ready, uniform with “ Keramic Art or Japan,” imp. 8vo, 400 pp., with Illustrations in Colours 
and Gold, bound in cloth, with ornamented back, gilt, price £2 2s. net. 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. 


Part I.—POTTERY. 
Part IIl.—ILLUMINATED MSS. ann PRINTED BOOKS. 
Part III.—LACQUER, ENAMELS, METAL, WOOD, IVORY, &c. 


By JAMES LORD BOWES, 
Joint-Author of “Keramic Art of Japan.” 


Comprising 1,300 Marks and Seals copied in Facsimile, with Examples in Colours and Gold executed by 

Messrs. Firain-Dipor, of Paris. The Work also contains a Grammar of the Marks; Brief Historical 

Notices of the various Arts of Japan; the Jikkwan and Jiuni Shi Characters, with those of the Zodiacal 

a ; also the Year Periods since the Fourteenth Century; and a Map showing the various Seats of 
anufacture. 





NEW EDITION. In Onc handsome volume, imp. 8vo, price £2 2s, net, elegantly bound. 


THE KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 


Iutusrratep By Ur wanps or Tutrty Curomo-Lirnocnarus, Autoryrss, AND Puoro-LirnoGrarus. 


By G. A. AUDSLEY and J. L. BOWES. 


** While a charming book for the drawing-room table, this handsome volume has the advantage of being a work of 
solid value, containing as it does superbly coloured illustrations from choice examples of the Japanese mode of art 
applied to ceramics. It is a sort of second edition of the magnificent publication which we reviewed at length in 
July last. A good deal of fresh matter has been inserted in the way of detail concerning potters and potting in Japan, 
and a considerable number of signatures have been added, with translations of the marks.’’—Athenaewm. 


The Original Edition, in 2 vols., folio, has now become very scarce. The Advertisers have a very few copies left, 
handsomely bound in morocco, the prices of which can be furnished on application. 





Hf. SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccapii41y ; 


136, Srranp; 77 anp 78, QuzEeN Srreer, Crry. Mancuesrer: 49, Cross Srreer. 





Will be published on May 2nd. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT: 


BEING 


THE VERSION OF 1611, 


ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS 
WITH 


THE REVISED VERSION OF 1881. 





This Volume contains, in parallel columns, the two English Versions which were published in 1611 and 1881 respec- 
tively. 
The left-hand column contains the Authorised Version, with its Marginal Notes. This Version has been reproduced, 
substantially, us it was first given to the public, no notice having been taken of the changes which were made from time 
to time (without known authority) in subsequent Editions. Typographical errors, and false references, have, however, 
been corrected. Italics have been used for the words which were printed in small type in 1611, and for these only. In- 
consistencies in the employment of capital letters in the Edition of 1611 have sometimes been removed when they seemed 
likely to perplex the reader. The punctuation of 1611 has been generally followed: in a few instances, in which it was 
inconsistent, or tended to obscure the sense, it has been altered. ‘The spelling has been generally conformed to modern 
usage. 

oThe right-hand column contains the Revised Version of 1881, with its Marginal Notes. The Revisers’ Preface, and 
the list of readings and renderings preferred by the American Committee and recorded at their desire, are also contained 
in this Volume. 


The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 





MINION, Crown 8vo. | 
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8. d. | Printed on Writing Paper, with 
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Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
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NINEVEH STATUETTES 


‘ ° 
A T Greatly Reduced Prices. | Under 
Roval and Imperial Patronage —STATUETTES, in PORCELAIN, 

of SENNACHERIB, SARDANAPALUS, &c.—Mr. HORMUZD RASSAM save = 
“I have much pleasure in recommendiug Mr, Jarvis'’s Aesyrian statuettes; ” 
“these unique representations, expecially the buman-headed Lien and 
Ball;” ‘they reflect great credit on the designer's skill.”—Prospectus and 
| Press Opinions of ALFRED JARVIS, 43, Willes-road, Lond n, N.W. (Sole 











b EVERLEY’S ROLL of HONOUR: 
BEING 
SKETCHES of the WOKTIIES of BEVERLEY. 
By EDMUND WRIGGLESWORTH, 
Author of * History’s Komance,” &c, 
Price, in cloth, 2s. ; half-calf, gilt edges, 4s. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. SERJEANT 


BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES OF A 
BARRISTER’S LIFE. 


“The work teems with innumerable anecdotes of most 
laughter-moving sort; there is not a dull page in either 
volume.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“No more delightful and instructive volumes have, in- 
deed, been issued within recent years.”—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s ‘Experiences of a Barrister’s 
Life’ are now before the world, and we advise our readers, 
as many of them as enjoy a pleasant book of gossip, to 
apply to Mr. Mudie for these volumes at once.’’ 

St. James’s Gazette. 


EAU a NIL: a Nile Diary. 
By E. C. HOPE-EDWARDES. 


Now saad in 1 vol., dines crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








CORBIE’S POOL. 
By SUSAN MORLEY, 
Author of “ Aileen Ferrer,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


(oe ee 


ELIANE. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
Author of “‘ A Sister’s Story,” &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
Translated from the French by LADY GEORGINA 
FULLERTON, 


“The style is flowing and pure; there is a notable 
absence of all vulgarity and all the forced vivacity which 
disfigure so many novels.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE FRERES. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Aathor of “Which Shall It Be?” “‘ Her Dearest Foe,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


**Full of careful observation, graphic portraiture, and 
quiet humour.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“*The Freres’ is a great improvement on former works 
by the same author.”’—Spectator. 





? 
JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER. 
sy PAMELA SNEYD. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Bright and amusing, full of satirical observation and 
clever dialogue.”—Daily News. 

**A telling romance of modern life; it has the positive 
merit of maintaining an unflagging interest.’ 

Morning Post. 


THE PET of the CONSULATE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“This story is really above the average merit, and some- 
thing more than simply readable.”—Athenaecum. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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MODERN 


Manual of the Metrical Units and Systems of the Present Century. 
LOWIS D’A. JACKSON. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d., cloth, 


AID to SURVEY PRACTICE: 


for Reference in Surveying, Levelling, Setting-out, and in Route 
Surveys of Travellers by ‘Land and Sea. < By LOWIS D’A, JACKSON. 


THE COAL and IRON INDUS- 


TRIES of the UNITED KINGDOM. By R. MEADE, Assist.-Keeper of 
Mining Records, With Maps of the Coal Fields and ironstone Deposits 
of the United Kingdom. Demy 8vo, 900 pp., 28s., clot 

Cast pubdlished. 


THE ACTION of LIGHTNING, 


and the Means of Defending Life and Property from its Effects, 
(Suggesting some New and Economical Methods of Defence.) By 
Major ARTHUR PARNELL, Royal Engineers. 12mo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 
(Just published. 


THE JOINTS MADE and USED 


by BUILDERS in the Construction of Various Kinds of Engineering 
and Architectural Works, with especial reference to those wrought 
by Artificers in Erecting and Finishing Habitable Structures, By 
WYVILL J. CHRISTY, Architect and Surveyor. With upwards of i6v 
Illustrations. 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, (Just published. 


MATHEMATICS as APPLIED to 


the CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. [Illustrating the Various Processes of 
Mathematical Investigation by means of Arithmetical and Simple 
Algebraical Equations and Practical Examples. Sy FRANCIS 
CAMPIN, C.E. 12mo, 3s, 6d., cloth boards, (Just published. 


MATERIALS and CONSTRUC- 


TION : a Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, 
and Erection of Works of Construction. By FRANCIS CAMPIN, CE, 
12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Comprising Metallurgy, Moulding, Casting, Forging, Tools, Workshop 
Machinery, Manufacture of the Steam Engine, &c. By FRANCIS 
CAMPIN, C.E. 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT: 


tion and Use, By J. W. URQUHART, C.E. 
M.Inst.C.E, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


ELECTROTYPING: a Practical 


Manual on the Reproduction and Multiplication of Printing ER 
and Works of Art by the Electro-deposition of Metals. “By J. V 
URQUHART, C.E. 


ELECTROPLATING: a Practical 


Handbook. By J. W. URQUHART, C.E, Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK 
of ELECTRICITY. By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition by W. H. PREECE, M.Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d., cloth. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE- 


DRIVING. By MICHAEL REYNOLDS, M.S.E. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth, 


STATIONARY ENGINE- 


—- By MICHAEL REYNOLDS, M.S.E. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., 


its Produc- 


Edited by F, C. WEBB, 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


A MANUAL of the ALKALI 





Soda, and Bleaching Bowrder. 
Illustrations and Working Drawings, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


TABLES, By CLEMENT MACKROW, M.I.N.A, 
Revised. Feap. 8vo, 500 pp., 12s. 6d., leather. 


LATHE-WORK: a Practical 


Treatise on the Tools, Appliances, and Processes employed in the Art 
of Turning. By PAUL N, HASLUCK. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


PORTLAND CEMENT for 


USERS. By HENRY FAIA, A.-M.Inst.C.E, With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth, 


THE SCIENCE of BUILDING. 


By FE. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A. With Fifty-eight Wood Engravings. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY for the 


ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, and MECHANIC, By E. W. TARN, M.A., 
Architect, Second Edition, Enlarged. With 172 Illustrations, 8vo, 
Ys., cloth, 


PRACTICAL ORGAN-BUILD- 


ING. By W. E, DICKSON, M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. Crown 
8vo, 5s., cloth. 


HINTS for INVESTORS: being 


an Explanation of the mode of Transacting Business on the Stock 
Exchange, with Comments on the Fluctuations of Cousols since 1759, 
and Table of Quarterly Average Prices ; also, a Copy of the Lonion 
Daily Stock and Share List. By WALTER M. PLAYFORD, Sworn- 
Lioker. Small crown Svo, 2s., extra cloth, (Just published, 


Lonpon: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 
7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


By JOIIN LOMAS. Upwards of 230 
Super royal 8vo, £2 12s, 6d, 


and 


RULES, and 
Second Edition, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE GIFTS of the CHILD CHRIST, 


AND OTHER NOVELETTES. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 





THE OTHER STORIES ARE :— 
II, THE HISTORY of PHOTOGEN 
and NYCTERIS. 
III. THE BUTCHER’S BILLS. 
IV. STEPHEN ARCHER. 
V. PORT in a STORM. 
VI. IF I HAD a FATHER. 


DEDICATED TO THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF ENGLAND. 


NARRATIVES OF STATE TRIALS 


IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


First Pertop: FROM the UNION with IRELAND to the 
DEATH of GEORGE the FOURTH, 1801—is30. 


By G. LATHOM BROWNE, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 








In 2 vols. 


I.—FROM the UNION to the REGENCY, 1801—1811. 


REGENCY, 1811—1820; The REIGN of 
1820—1830, 


Vot. 


Vou. LL.—THE 
GEORGE IV., 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 26s. 





THE FRIENDSHIP of GOD. By the Rev. 


HENRY WRIGHT, M.A. Edited by the Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETLIL, 





With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (Ready. 
NORDENSKIOLD’S VOYAGE around 


ASIA and EUROPE : a Popular Account of the North-East Passage of 
the “Vega.” By Lieut. A. HOVGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, 
and member of the ‘* Vega” Expedition. Translated by H. L 
BRUEKSTAD. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Forty-seven Illustrations and 
Three Maps, 21s, (Ready. 





1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2ls., with Two Maps, Four Full-page 
Engravings, and upwards of Furty Woodcuts, 


WANDERINGS SOUTH and EAST: a 


Descriptive Record of Four Years’ Travel in the Southern and Eastern 
Hemispheres, By WALTER COOTE, Containing an Account of the 
Author’s Experience during four years’ wanderings, The Lilustratious 
are executed by Messrs. Whymper from >ketches by the Authur. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE HEART of ERIN: an Irish Syd of 
To-day. By Miss OWENS BLACKBURNE, 3 vols., 31s. fd. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 


RIVERSIDE PAPERS. By J. Devenish 


HOPPUS. 2 vols., 12s, 


IN the DISTANCE: 
By G. P, LATHROP. 2 vols., 21s. 


CHEAP ISSUE OF 


DICK SANDS. By Jules Verne. 


2 vols., Is. each; or cloth gilt, 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 





an iieen, Story. 





OUT of COURT. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 


Author of ‘“‘ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. Cloth, post 8vu, 6s. 





London: 
Samtson Low, Marston, Szante, & Rivineton, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 


LITERATURE. 


A, History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England from the Year after the Oxford 
Parliament (1259) to the Commencement 
of the Continental War (1793). Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contemporaneous 
Records, By James E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.P. Vols. III. and IV. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


Ir is somewhat more than thirty years 
sihee the most brilliant of modern historians 
delighted the age with a work which, besides 
setting forth the great benefits we have 
received from the Revolution of 1688, was 
designed to show with unmistakable clearness 
how much better in every respect the England 
of Queen Victoria’s reign was than the England 
of any previous era. Development theories 
were as yet in their infancy, and in the 
domain of natural science they were not 
regarded with so much favour as they are now ; 
but, as regards the progress of civilisation, 
society was evidently quite prepared to believe 
with Lord Macaulay that it was a matter of 
simple development from less to more and 
from worse to better in every possible 
direction. What else could be expected from 
astudy of the past but a revelation of the 
shortcomings of our ancestors? The good 
old times, indeed! How the historian de- 
lighted to explode that figment as he pictured 
to us the infamous roads, the mounted high- 
waymen, the country half cultivated, the con- 
tracted limits of the towns, the bad drainage, 
bad lighting, bad police, and ill-built houses 
of the days of the Stuarts. And when, to 
leave the subject of material welfare, we were 
further enlightened as to the degraded con- 
dition of the clergy, the ill-educated country 
gentlemen, the low social morality that pre- 
vailed in that uncomfortable generation, the 
argument seemed complete. Where on earth 
had men caught the idea of that golden age 
which blockheads talked about as ‘‘ the good 
old times” ? 

Lord Macaulay certainly displayed extra- 
ordinary vigour in slaying a superstition 
which to all appearance never had much real 
life in it. But it may be questioned whether 
he did not do a good deal to nourish an 
Opposite superstition of a kind much more 
really injurious. The belief that we are far 
better than our forefathers has been at least 
as common in every age as the belief in the 
goodness of times gone by; and it is for the 
most part quite as much of an assumption, 
unsupported by anything like a sufficiency of 
evidence. Even of the material condition of 








past ages a satisfactory judgment cannot be 
formed without very careful and elaborate 





research ; and, as to their moral complexion, 
it is too easily forgotten that the darker 
features of the times are generally more con- 
spicuous than the quiet virtues. With this 
latter subject of enquiry, however, we are 
not at present concerned. The nineteenth 
century must be allowed to form what esti- 
mate it thinks proper of the comparison 
between its own morality and that of former 
ages. But the question as to the progress 
of material prosperity is one that can only 
be determined by statistics. And it is remark- 
able that, though much has been asserted 
hitherto, the means of arriving at a safe con- 
clusion have been almost entirely wanting ; 
for it is clear that we cannot congratulate 
ourselves on the simple fact that the general 
rate of wages now stands much higher than 
it did one or two centuries ago, unless it is 
certain that the purchasing power of money 
has not diminished in a still greater ratio. 
And yet this very obvious consideration has 
been conveniently overlooked by writers bent 
on making out a case of general amelioration 
in everything ! 

We have now, however, something like an 
authoritative declaration on the subject in 
the book before us; and it is curious that, 
after collecting and tabulating the most 
elaborate statistics of prices, both of food and 
of commodities of every kind, in early ages, 
Mr. Rogers gives it as his deliberate opinion 
that the theory of “ the good old times ” was 
not far from the truth. Not that this is the 
way he himself expresses it, but this is very 
distinctly the result of his researches. For 
he tells us that the period which, of all others, 
most people probably regard as the most 
uncomfortable in all English history was 
really marked by “substantial, unbroken 
prosperity.” In spite of civil broils, ‘the 
fifteenth century and the early years of the 
sixteenth were the golden age of the English 
husbandman, the artisan, and the labourer.” 
Nor were these the only classes to whom the 
remark would seem to apply (for, as regards 
them, the fact had been already pointed out 
by Hallam), but Mr. Rogers extends it to 
the whole people. ‘The condition of the 
English people,” he says expressly, ‘‘ was that 
of an almost monotonous prosperity.” Mr. 
Rogers, in fact, quite confirms the surmise of 
the late Prof. Brewer that the Wars of the 
Roses passed over the land like a boisterous 
gale without doing much internal damage, 
the people at large taking very little interest 
in what was really a struggle between two 
aristocratic factions. What first broke the 
uninterrupted flow of prosperity was, we are 
told, the tyranny and extravagance of Henry 
VIIL, and, Mr. Rogers might surely have 
added, the enormous confiscations of monastic 
and other property. The monks were easy 
landlords, After them came a race of new 
proprietors, who obtained large grants by 
bribery and Court favour, who rack-rented 
tenants and put the screw on all their 
dependents. Under Elizabeth it cost 2s. a 
week barely to maintain the family of a 
labourer who could have kept them very well 
for 8d. a century before and laid by money 
besides out of his wages. From this time the 
condition of the poor husbandman shows a 
steady decline. It had begun, indeed, to 





excite serious uneasiness even in the end 


of Henry VIII.’s reign. But under George 
ITI., with the American and Continental 
wars, it became a state of “ unrelieved hope- 
lessness ;” and from that time to the abolition 
of the Corn Laws was the darkest era in the 
poor hind’s existence. Since then he has 
been simply taking himself off and making it 
every day a more serious problem how the land 
is henceforth to be tilled. 

Now, if such a retrospect as this had been 
presented to us—as we may quite well con- 
ceive it might have been, with a few slight 
differences merely in the theory of causation 
—by some old-world Tory, or, perhaps, by 
some notable economic heretic like the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, it would doubtless have 
been dismissed as unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. But it is the work of one who, besides 
being an eminent political economist, is con- 
spicuous in Parliament as an advanced Liberal ; 
and it is the result of long and patient re- 
searches, the value of which was most truly 
appreciated beforehand by the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press when they authorised the 
publication. The first of the two volumes 
before us contains over 700 pages entirely 
occupied with tabular statistics of the prices 
of all sorts of commodities during the period 
from 1401 to 1582. The second alone con- 
tains the author’: observations upon the 
subject. And the main result we gather, 
alike from facts and comments, is that, how- 
ever justly we may congratulate ourselves on 
having attained a higher, smoother, and more 
tranquil civilisation than our ancestors, these 
blessings are paid for by a more severe struggle 
for existence; that every advance has been 
brought about by some serious dislocation of 
the social fabric, and has been accompanied 
by some corresponding deterioration. 

It is impossible within the limits of an 
article like this to do justice to Mr. Rogers’s 
shrewd and able criticisms on the social and 
economic condition of the period under 
review. But we must say that, able and 
vigorous as they are, they are sometimes 
open to question. Mr. Rogers, with all his 
cleverness, is slightly given to the foible 
of omniscience. On his own subject he is 
an indisputable authority, and we may well 
be grateful for a work which has certainly 
been the result of enormous labour in as- 
certaining definite facts. But no amount of 
information relative to prices and the rate of 
wages will qualify a man to discuss every 
phase of the social condition of England 
through two centuries of her history. It 
is true Mr. Rogers has made himself master 
of the Acts of Parliament bearing on 
economic subjects. He has also edited 
Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary, and has 
probably peeped into the Paston Letters, 
beside being reasonably well acquainted with 
other sources of information. Yet we ven- 
ture to doubt his opinion as to the depraved 
condition of the monasteries; and we are 
quite certain that he is wrong in saying that 
at the accession of Elizabeth there were very 
few bigoted adherents of the old faith beside 
the exiles whom Pole had brought back 
with him. Dr. Jessopp’s researches tell a 
different story, showing that under Elizabeth 
there were squires who allowed their parish 
churches to go to ruin rather than have the 
English service read in them, This it is 
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obvious they could not have done without the 
almost universal sympathy of their neighbours. 
Nor can I, for my part, see the evidence on 
which Mr. Rogers founds his opinion that 
Henry VIII. “was outwitted by every 
European Sovereign,” and “made the tool 
of each in succession.” Henry did, indeed, 
at one time, lend money to Charles V., 
which that magnanimous monarch never 
intended to repay ; but it is a great question 
whether, with Wolsey’s help, he did not 
make the Emperor feel the loss of his friend- 
ship a far more serious injury than he had 
inflicted upon Henry. 

In short, Mr. Rogers is rather given to the 
practice of enunciating opinions on matters 
apart from his own subject which have no 
other foundation than his own surmises. He 
is much more modest on doubtful points, 
such as the population of mediaeval England, 
where he really knows what is to be said on 
both sides ; and it is much to be regretted 
that he has disfigured a work of so much real 
value by a number of crude statements about 
matters on which he was not called upon to 
enter. All that he has to say within his own 
legitimate province is of undoubted weight, 
and much of it really interesting—as, for 
instance, the analysis of Fitzherbert’s hus- 
bandry, and the evidence given at p. 106 as 
to the manufacture of cloth in country places. 
But the solid facts contained in the work are, 
of course, its main justification, and these 
make it quite an indispensable book to all 
who wish to study closely our social and 
economic history. JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Spain. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tuts excellent little book appears just at the 
right moment. To judge from the newspaper 
press, English interest in Spain, in her 
reforms, her Ministers, her prospects, has very 
much quickened of late. The luckless holders 
of Spanish stock have been driven to study 
Spanish finance and the sources of Spanish 
revenue by Seiior Camacho’s bold proposals 
for “ converting,” alias curtailing, their prop- 
erty. But, apart from the Stock Exchange, 
there seems to be a goneral feeling abroad 
that Spain is looking up, that the new 
Liberal Ministry is doing well, that the 
young King is an element of hope in the 
future, and that before very long, if things go 
on as they are now doing, it will be desirable, 
if not imperative, to re-admit the country of 
Charles V. to something of her old share in 
European politics. Travelling in Spain is 
becoming more and more a common form of 
English holiday-making. Spanish curiosi- 
ties are eagerly sought for by English col- 
lectors, as was proved by the beautiful, 
although very incomplete, exhibition at 
South Kensington last year; and modern 
Spanish pictures rank among the most prized 
and the most expensive of all forms of Con- 
tinental art. Mr. Webster’s pleasant little 
book will, we hope, reap the advantage of this 
increased popular interest in the Peninsula 
and its affairs. It answers just the questions 
which the intelligent traveller asks, and to 
which so few guide-books supply the right re- 
plies. Mr. Webster takes us rapidly through 
the geography, the climate, and productions, 





the geology, ethnology, and language, of Spain. 
He then describes the different provinces in 
order, and concludes with a sketch of Spain’s 
past history, both literary and political, com- 
bined with a short analysis of her present 
system of government and an estimate of her 
present place in literature and art. As might 
have been expected, the historical and literary 
chapters are the least successful. It is possible 
so to summarise the geography or the ethnology 
of a country in sections averaging thirty pages 
apiece as to leave some clear impressions on a 
reader’s mind, but it is practically impossible 
to tell the story of a nation’s historical or 
literary development within similar limits so 
as to be even intelligible, much less in- 
teresting. 

The opening geographical chapter could not 
well be better. It gives a clear account of 
the mountain and river systems of Spain, and 
of their relations to that high central plateau 
the configuration of which has had so strong 
a determining influence upon Spanish history. 
The effect of the Guadarrama range on the 
climate of Madrid and Central Castile: the 
shelter afforded by the Sierra Nevada to the 
bountiful plains of Granada; the use made of 
the rivers in past and present times for pur- 
poses of irrigation; and the results for 
Spanish commerce of the noticeable fact that 
only two of the great rivers of the Peninsula 
reach the sea within Spanish borders—these 
and many other such points are rapidly and 
effectively brought out. In the following 
section a number of simple and striking 
statistics of the temperature and rainfall in 
the different provinces of the Peninsula lead 
up to an extremely readable sketch of the 
agricultural products of Spain, with which 
Mr. Webster has interwoven as much historical 
botany as he could find room for. Would it 
not have enlivened his comparison between 
the modern and the old flora of the country 
to have introduced that wonderful description 
of the riches of Spain at the time of the 
Moorish conquest which first appeared in 
full-blown literary shape in the Cronica de 
Espana of Alfonso X.? The date of this 
curious and poetical fragment is uncertain ; 
but in the form which Alfonso gave to 
it it is certainly a development of older 
material, and both it and the kindred 
Elogium Spaniae, so long attributed on in- 
sufficient grounds to Isidore of Seville, might 
very well have been used to bring out the 
effect produced from time immemorial upon 
the minds of her sons by the beauty and 
fertility of some parts of Spain. One or two 
of the remarks on the Westgothic power in 
Spain which occur in the course of a generally 
excellent chapter on “ Ethnology, Language, 
and Population” are hardly as accurate as 
they might be. It is unfair to rank the 
Westgoths with the Sueves and Vandals as 
having equally shared with these in the 
wrecking of “a civilisation which they could 
neither appreciate nor understand.” LEuric, 
the real conqueror of Spain, was very far 
removed from a mere barbarian chief; and 
the steady advance of the Westgothic 
power in the Peninsula during the fifth 
century, mainly in alliance with Rome and 
under the shelter of the “foedus,” is as 
clearly distinguishable from Suevian and 


Vandal raids as the monarchy of Leovi- | 





gild and Recared of Kindasvinth and Wamba 
is, with all its weaknesses, distinguish- 
able from the freebooters’ rule of the Suevi. 
Again, Mr. Webster wonders how it was that, 
“‘ with all the power of the Church to uphold 
it, the Visigothic empire remained so weak 
that it fell at the first shock of the Moham- 
medan Arabs.” But it is much more true to 
fact to say that the Westgothic empire fell 
because of its alliance with the Church than to 
say that it fell in spite of it. Other causes, 
no doubt, contributed powerfully to the final 
result; but the great lesson of later West- 
gothic history is that in fighting times a 
fighting State cannot safely be ruled by 
bishops. The submission of Recared seemed 
at the time, and probably was, an act of 
political necessity ; but none the less was it 
the failure of the ecclesiastical system of 
government, which followed upon his sub- 
mission, to meet the social and military 
necessities of the situation which ultimately 
destroyed Westgothic Spain. In the same 
chapter, Mr. Webster attributes the origin 
of the Maragatos to the isolation of a few 
Berber tribes from their countrymen in the 
course of the Christian advance during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Prof. Dozy, 
in the few pages which he devotes to the 
Maragatos in the first volume of his Re- 
cherches, comes to the conclusion that they 
are the survival of Berber contingents stranded 
in the course of the backward movement, 
which was already forced upon the Moham- 
medan invaders by famine and civil war as 
early as the middle of the eighth century. 
There can be little doubt, indeed, that the 
“‘Montani de Mala Contia’’ (Mala Gothia), 
mentioned in certain early annals as having 
attacked Asturia in 784, were the ancestors of 
the modern Maragatos. The remarks upon 
language are here and there rather hasty. 
Mr. Webster believes it to have been doubtful 
“down to the twelfth century” which lan- 
guage would prevail, ‘‘so many Arabs wrote 
in Spanish, and Spaniards in Arabic, «&c.” 
Spanish, as a written language, cannot be 
traced back beyond the twelfth century. 
Mr. Webster meant, no doubt, to say 
Latin; but even so the statement, so far 
as the Arabs are concerned, is a_ wild 
one, and we know of no facts by which 
it could be substantiated. The chapter on 
‘History and Political Constitution” is as 
good as the limit of thirty-five pages will 
allow; and the sketch of Spanish history since 
1812 is done with praiseworthy clearness, and 
with a resolute avoidance of all but the most 
necessary names and details. It is difficult 
to say as much for the chapter on “ Literature 
and Art.” We notice a few serious mistakes, 
and the strings of names and dates in which 
it abounds are very unattractive. Mr. 
Webster makes no mention of the Poema del 
Cid, the most important of all the early 
poetical efforts of Spain, and as interesting 
from a linguistic as it is from a literary point 
of view. “J. L. Segura” is hardly a critical 
way of describing the thirteenth-century author 
of the Spanish romance of Alexander, Juan 
Lorenzo, clerk of Astorga, and native of 
Segura; and we are amazed to find that Mr. 
Webster should have confused Chaucer’s lively 
predecessor and contemporary, Juan Kwiz 
arch-priest of Hita, with Gines Perez de Hita, 
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the author of the sixteenth-century romance 
of the Gwerras civiles de Granada. Mr. 
Webster’s literary sense must have played 
him desperately false before it could have led 
him into such a blurring of names and periods 
as this implies. There is nothing, however, 
in Mr. Webster’s mistakes which may not be 
easily corrected in a second edition of a book 
which well deserves to keep a place among 
popular manuals. Mary A. Warp. 








Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. By 
Robert Buchanan. (Chatto & Windus.) 


In this book Mr. Buchanan affords his 
readers a most complete view of his many 
gifts. Early in his career the public attained 
to a tolerably accurate estimate of the quality 
of his poetic genius; but of the range of his 
powers in various directions he has in recent 
years made rather unexpected disclosure. 
His earliest efforts were mystic, philosophic, 
and to some extent romantic in character ; 
and when the natural tendency of his mind 
to look beneath the surface for sources of 
inspiration was brought to bear on immediate 
subjects, to the neglect of the more remote 
ones that furnished him with his primary 
prompting, he became at once a popular 
writer. His Zondon Poems was a book 
happily conceived and admirably executed ; 
and its success was due equally to the cir- 
cumstance that it was the first of many 
similar products by writers of all degrees of 
merit, and to the intrinsic value of the 
author’s lyric gift. Indeed, the volume had 
throughout a spontaneity that was itself full 
of refreshing cheer, and bore witness to a 
strong hold of reality that was at least 
strangely in contrast with the writer’s mystic 
beginnings. It was not difficult at this early 
stage to perceive the sources of Mr. Buchanan’s 
poetic impulse, notwithstanding a good deal 
that was said at the time with a view to 
showing that in the new poet the litera- 
ture had secured a new voice. What 
it had in fact secured was a most notable 
addition to the number of writers who 
possessed a marked facility in rich and varied 
verse, a genuine command over the rougher 
sorts of pathos, and a great fund of genuine 
humour, not, perhaps, of the higher, un- 
conscious, ingenuous kind, but of that rollick- 
ing order which results from a very lively 
perception of the ludicrous. Apart from 
these, there was one characteristic of Mr. 
Buchanan’s work which merited recognition: 
we mean its vivid realisation of the phenomena 
of nature. Here Mr. Buchanan was con- 
spicuous among the poets later than Tenny- 
son, for it is not more certain that there was 
a school of Cockney poets at the beginning of 
the century than that certain of the poets 
who were young when Mr. Buchanan began 
to write furnished abundant evidence that 
their familiarity with the aspects of external 
nature was limited to their acquaintance with 
Hampstead Heath. There was assuredly 
ample display, amounting, indeed, to plethora, 
of passionate love of nature, but it had often 
a bookish appearance, and bore much the 
same resemblance to the picture that grows 
out of constancy of intercourse as landscape 
gardening bears to the primitive face of a 
natural garden. Mr. Buchanan wrote like 








one who had looked upon external nature in 
many places and under many of her changeful 
moods ; his description of the great snow in 
the * White Rose and Red” was eminently 
vivid, and, though wanting perhaps in the face- 
to-face faithfulness which belongs to a descrip- 
tion by Wordsworth, had something of the 
emotional portraiture which we associate with 
Byron. And this touches the most con- 
spicuous quality of Mr. Buchanan’s poetry. 
Great power of observation and of swift, rather 
than subtle, perception constitute his best 
gift. The present volume exhibits nothing 
more plainly than the author’s knowledge of 
life, his acquaintance with the world, and his 
powerful grasp of actual fact. In poems like 
“The Lights of Leith,” ‘ Phil Blood’s Leap,” 
and ‘*O'’Connor’s Wake” Mr. Buchanan 
shows how much he has seen and heard and 
felt—in a word, how much he has lived. 
And this power of observation and vividness 
of perception, coupled with a capacity for 
dramatic realisation (within determinable 
limits), while it constitutes his salient gift, 
denotes also the limit of his genius. The 
reader of this book of ballads may perceive 
immediately where Mr. Buchanan’s faculty 
fails him by turning from such masterly 
stories of real life as *‘ The Wedding of Shon 
Maclean’”’ and “ James Avery” to the vaguer 
confines of such semi-philosophical creations 
as “Earth and the Soul” and “Giant 
Despair,” not to speak of the more fanciful 
poetic fabric of “ The Faéry Foster- Mother,” 
or “ The Asrai,” or even such narratives of 
remote interest as “ Fra Giacomo,’’ * Con- 
vent Robbing,” or “The Devil’s Peepshow.” 
It is where Mr. Buchanan permits himself 
to rely in any large measure upon the purely 
imaginative in conception, as well as in treat- 
ment, that his grasp becomes perceptibly 
weaker. Not that he is deficient in imagina- 
tive phantasy (it would be fatal to his claims 
as a poet—whatever his power in the por- 
trayal of human passions—if he were), but 
that imaginative phantasy is in his case best 
confined to the sensuous presentment, not the 
gestation, of his thought. Where it is per- 
mitted to become fundamental, the writer’s 
strength is dissipated. ‘This is observable in 
such poems in the present volume as “ The 
‘ Midian-Mara,’” “ Will o’ the Wisp,” and 
“The Changeling ;’’ and more notably still 
in Mr. Buchanan’s deservedly celebrated ballad 
of “Judas Iscariot.” The last-named poem 
is, in the strict sense, a pure poetic phantasm, 
with only such side-hold of reality as belongs 
to the reflected picture of the fruits of sin 
and the terrors of remorse; it lives in the 
mind as a thing born of the imagination and 
having no existence apart from it; possessed 
of no parallel, no antetype, in the world of 
actual fact. At first sight, it seems well, 
consistently, and completely imagined, perfect 
in its parts, rounded and finished into unity, 
and pregnant with a memorabie significance. 
Assuredly it is Mr. Buchanan’s most imagina- 
tive creation, but it fails (where everything of 
his must fail) in realising the supernatural — 
an element in the poetic art which neither 
observation of life nor perception of human 
passion may compass, and which nothing 
can achieve save the vision that can 
go to work upon itself. ‘* Judas Iscariot” 
is a poem of which any man_ whatever 





might be proud. Few things in modern 
poetry are more strikingly conceived than the 
light to which the soul of Judas Iscariot bears 
the body of Judas Iscariot—not because it 
would do so, but must. Yet the poem proves 
conclusively how much Mr. Buchanan is 
dependent, in the exercise of his highest 
faculty, upon the promptings of the actual 
world of men and women. What the work 
would have been if to the human fire the poet 
has infused there had been added the spiritual 
vision which Coleridge might have given it, 
we can easier realise to our emotions than to 
our intellect. Less ambitious, but more satis- 
fying, because more adequate, than this, is a 
poem in the present volume which, limited in 
sphere to the realin of stern fact, brings into 
active operation every gift and acquirement of 
the writer, embracing knowledge of life, famili- 
arity with the phenomena of external nature, 
strength of passion, and force of robust intel- 
ligence ; nay, the very mysticism of his early 
impulse finds expression in it; and, if the inci- 
dents have a tragic character that forbids the 
play of the fine humour that is natural to the 
narrator, they start as a counterbalancing 
effect a vein of deeper pathos, perhaps, than 
has yet been touched by his hand. “ The 
Lights of Leith” is a ballad of which the 
foundation is stated to be historical. It 
turns upon the infamous statute against 
witcheraft which was procured by James VI. 
of Scotland upon his accession to the English 
throne, and remained unrepealed until 1736, 
and even then was repealed only under strong 
protest from the Scottish clergy. One 
traveller, as late as 1664, is said to notice 
casually the fact of having seen nine witches 
burning together at Leith. ‘The ballad tells 
the story of a sailor of Leith who returns 
after years of absence to find his old mother 
burning at the stake in his native town : 


‘** The lights of Leith! the lights of Leith ! 
See, see! they are flaming still ! 
Thro’ the clouds of the past their flame is cast, 
While the Sabbath bells ring shrill ! 
‘* The lights of Leith ! the lights of Leith! 
They'll burn till tae Judgment Day ! 
Till the Church’s curse and the monarch’s shame, 
And the sia that slew in the Blessed Name, 
Are burned and purged away.” 


It is a truly noble ballad, full of tender 
feeling and right purpose, impregnated with 
spiritual and vivified by human love. By- 
gones are bygones ; and Mr, Buchanan will not 
now object to hear it said that his “ Lights of 
Leith” is an example of the frank, full- 
bodied, robust, manly English ballad of which 
the “ King’s Tragedy ’’ must remain for many 
a long day the finest modern type. 

Mr. Buchanan divides his ballads into two 
sections—dramatic and lyrical; but a more 
natural division, in our judgment, is that 
indicated in the title, Ballads of Life, Love, 
and Humour. ‘To what extent any ballad 
may be specifically described as dramatic or 
lyrical is, after all, uncertain. Primarily, a 
ballad is a lyrical narrative. ‘‘ Thespis,” says 
Dryden, 

‘* the first professor of our art, 
At country wakes sung ballads from a cart,” 


It is scarcely possible to discuss in this place 
the relation of the English ballad to the Italian 
ballata ; itis enough to concern ourselves with 
the earliest type known in England. Now, 
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‘‘Chevy Chase” and the “Ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens” are, first of all, narrative ; 
next, they are lyrical, because so arranged 
into subdivisions that they can be sung; 
and, Jastly, they are dramatic, because 
spoken in various voices. The early English 
ballad is, therefore, both dramatic and lyrical. 
How Wordsworth and Coleridge came to 
describe their joint volumes as lyrical ballads 
it is not easy to discover, for, though the 
lyrical element preponderates (almost to the 
exclusion of the dramatic) in such shorter 
poems as “ Alice Fell” and “‘ Lucy Grey,” 
“The Ancient Mariner” is as dramatic as the 
most dramatic of the old ballads, without 
being less lyrical. We trust it may, without 
disrespect to Wordsworth’s profundity, be 
frankly said that there probably existed no 
better reason for the coupling of the phrases 
in question than the necessity of finding a 
distinguishing and memorable title. So that, 
when Mr. Buchanan divides his ballads into 
dramatic and lyrical, we fail to see wherein 
his “ Fisherman’’ is less dramatic than his 
**Cuckoo Song,” or his “ April Rain” less 
lyrical than his“ In the Garden.’ It does 
no injury to Mr. Buchanan’s claim as a 
ballad-writer to say that he rarely imparts 
to his work the sinewy simplicity of the old 
singers. There is a development of the 
English ballad that is entirely of modern 
product, being far more complex than the 
first form, and getting rid to some extent 
of the out-worn notion of the narrative being 
actually sung to set music, but retaining 
enough of the sweep and swirl of a free 
rhythm to carry a sensible effect as of being 
chanted when read. ‘This is a sort of ballad- 
romance, such as “ Christabel’’ and “ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” and, to a less degree, 
“Will o’ the Wisp” in the volume under 
review. T. Hatt Carne. 








Travels and Researches in Western China, 
By E. Colborne Baber. Supplementary 
Papers of the Royal Geographical Society. 
(John Murray.) 


Or the numerous journeys in Western China 
made by Mr. Baber the work under review 
contains the account of one of three and 
a-half months’ duration, and notes with regard 
to a previous and to a subsequent journey. 
As the former notes are reprinted from the 
Parliamentary Report, China, No. 3, 1878, 
it is only necessary to explain that, after the 
murder of Mr. Margary at Manwyne, on the 
border between Burmah and China, the Hon. 
Mr. Grosvenor was ordered to proceed to the 
spot to enquire into the circumstances of the 
crime, and to return by way of Burmah. To 
his suite were attached two consular officers, 
one of whom was Mr. Baber. His special 
duty was to furnish geographical notes of the 
route of the mission. For this task Mr. 
Baber was peculiarly fitted by his knowledge 
of the Chinese language and of surveying, 
and by his strong physique and natural flow 
of high spirits, which enabled him to bear 
with gaiety all the privations entailed by the 
duty assigned to him. 

After the return of the Grosvenor mission 
to China, it was stipulated that a British 
consular officer should be stationed at Chung 
ching, a town on the bank of the River 





Yangtze some 1,500 miles from its mouth: 
nearly 700 miles from Hankow, hitherto the 
westernmost point at which English merchants 
were allowed to establish themselves, and over 
300 miles above Ichang, at present the 
westernmost port open to trade. Mr. Baber 
was selected to be the first consular resident 
at Chung ching; and since that time until 
his recent appointment as Chinese Secretary 
at Peking he has been continually in the 
centre or on the west frontier of China, and 
has led a life of almost ceaseless travel. 

Mr. Baber started from Chung ching on 
July 8, 1877, on the journey which forms the 
principal subject-matter of the volume under 
review. Proceeding north-west for twelve 
days, and traversing over 230 miles, he reached 
Cheng tu, the capital of Szechuan—a town 
containing about 350,000 inhabitants, which 
is the seat of the Viceroy of Szechuan, who 
controls Chinese relations with Thibet, and 
even claims jurisdiction over Nepal. After 
resting here six days, Mr. Baber marched 
about 100 miles in a southerly direction, 
and then turned aside from the main road 
with the object of visiting Omi—a precipitous 
mountain rising 11,000 feet, which, though 
inhabited almost exclusively by Buddhist 
monks, is also held sacred by non-Buddhist 
tribes. In a temple on the side of this 
mountain Mr. Baber, besides seeing many 
objects of ethnological and archaeological 
interest which he describes, examined an 
alleged tooth of Buddha, which he surmised, 
in all probability correctly, to be the molar 
tooth of an elephant or a cognate animal. 
The great feature of Omi is a phenomenon 
called by the Chinese Fo Kwang, or 
“Glory of Buddha,’’ a peculiar halo light 
seen from the summit resembling the 
“Giant of the Brocken”’ (Sir D. Brewster’s 
Natural Magic, p.130). From Omi Mr. Baber 
retraced his steps some twenty miles, and, 
travelling up the valley of the Ya River, again 
reached the Szechuan high road, and went 
along it for about ninety miles to Han yuan 
kai, the farthest point reached by Mr. 
Cooper, and called by him Han yan ky. 
From this point Mr. Baber traversed about 
500 miles of country unknown to modern 
geographers, but portions of which were 
traversed by Marco Polo, whose “ Caindu” 
Mr, Baber agrees with Col. Yule in identify- 
ing with the modern Chien chang valley, in 
the Ning yuan prefecture of Chinese maps. 
The great interest of this part of Mr. Baber’s 
journey consists in the fact that he thus 
travelled round three sides of a territory 
called Ta liang shan, a mountainous region 
containing 11,000 square miles, and occupied 
by a race of people, independent of the 
Chinese, called the Lo su, Lolos, Let su, &e. 
These people Mr. Baber describes as a tall, 
well-built race, with peculiar wrinkles on the 
forehead. Of their language he gives a long 
vocabulary, which shows a resemblance to that 
of the Leesaw described by Dr. Anderson ; the 
physical appearance of the two races seems to 
be quite dissimilar. Mr, Baber not only col- 


lected details with regard to the customs of 
the Lolos, but procured also specimens of their 
handwriting. One of these specimens is pro- 
vided with a Chinese transliteration. M. 
Terrien de La Couperie says of this writing :— 


i Son affinité est remarquable ayec les écritures 





des Lampung et des Redjang de Summatra ; 
les caractires chinois auxquels les écritures 
comparées nous conduisent en dernier ressort 
appartiennent 4 l'écriture progressivement 
reduite en usage en Chine quelques siécles ayant 
notre ére,”’ 


Another, or rather, if language is a test in 
such matters, a branch of the same, tribe 
encountered by Mr. Baber on this, and still 
more frequently on a subsequent, journey 
was a tribe called by the Chinese Si 
fan—literally Western Barbarian — whose 
proper title Mr. Baber discovered to be 
the “Menia”’ or “Manyak.” The Menia 
are, it appears, divided into twenty-four 
sub-tribes, nominally under Chinese or 
Thibetan rule, but really enjoying autonomy. 
A map showing their distribution is given 
at p. 93. According to the Chinese account, 
confirmed by Mr. Baber’s observation, the 
Si fan are as licentious as the Lolos are the 
reverse. A Chinese saying literally translated 
runs :—‘ Lolos prudes, Si fan female dogs.” 
In their marriage customs, which show 
survivals of taking a wife by capture, the 
Lolos resemble the Miaotzu or non-Chinese 
tribes inhabiting the less accessible hills of 
Yunnan and Kweichow. Other non-Chinese 
tribes exist in Formosa, Hainan, Kwangtung, 
and other portions of Eastern China, and 
receive from the Chinese various names, 
according to the locality they inhabit—such 
as Li, Fan, Man, Yao, I, and Miaotze, 
signifying savages; Lao, signifying abori- 
gines; and Shan, signifying hill-men. It 
is possible that the Lolo, Menia, and all 
these tribes may be, as some of them, such 
as the Li in Hainan and the Fan in Formosa, 
undoubtedly are, aborigines who have been 
driven into the hills by the immigrant 
Chinese. It is known that these tribes 
formerly ranged over a larger extent of 
country than they now possess, Thus the 
independent Lolos were not in the seven- 
teenth century confined, as now, to the Ta 
liang shan; and, during the last fifty years, 
the Yao in Kwangtung have been rapidly 
merging with the Chinese population, while 
the Li and Fan have been driven many 
miles farther into the interior of the isles of 
Hainan and Formosa. Of these tribes we 
possess but the scantiest information. The 
Yao are said to be flat-footed, with ape-like 
jaws ; the Li to be of dwarf stature, with thin 
thighs and large flapping ears. Most of the 
tribes are said by the Chinese to be un- 
acquainted with the art of writing. It is 
therefore difficult to connect them with the 
Lolos. 

After rounding the Southern limits of 
Lolodom the easiest route to return to Chung 
ching would have been to proceed S.E. 
and join the Yunnan and Burmah main road, 
which Mr. Baber had already trodden when 
attached to the Grosvenor mission. Mr. 
Baber, however, determined to take a short 
cut, and, leaving the main route at Ku chu, 
struck a N.E. course over the mountains, thus 
skirting Eastern as he had already skirted 
Western Lolodom. Like most short cuts, 
Mr. Baber’s route was one of great difficulty 
and danger ; unlike most short cuts, it com- 
pensated him for all its hardships by the 
discoveries he made along it. Geographically, 
he has been able to lay down with almost 
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certainty that the Chin sha, or Golden Sand 
River, flows from Chiao chia to Ping shan, in 
a direction varying from N.E. to N.N.E., and 
that “the elegant northward meander, with 
the graceful turn eastwise provided for it by 
cartographers, is a bit of freehand drawing.” 
Further, after about 120 miles of adventurous 
travel from the main road at a spot where 
Mr. Baber’s track had reached an elevation of 
9,700 feet, as he turned a knoll one of those 
discoveries which so seldom fall to a modern 
tourist flashed upon him. The discovery was 
a snowy ridge lying to his west in Lolo 
territory, fifteen miles long, and at least 
18,000 feet high, which was culminated by 
a boss 2,000 feet higher. The position of 
this ridge, called by the Chinese the “ bridge 
of the sun,” Mr. Baber was able to fix by 
observations subsequently taken both from 
the N.E. and N.N.W. For the geological 
discovery made by Mr. Baber we must refer 
the reader to pp. 107-9 of the volume 
under review. The ethnological discovery 
was the Lolo writing above alluded to. Some 
140 to 150 miles from the point where Mr. 
Baber first sighted the Sun-bridge Mount 
brought him, on October 18, to Ping shan, 
where the narrative concludes, and whence 
he could reach Chung ching by floating down 
the swift streams of the Kinsha and Yangtsze 
in about five days. 

It is impossible in so short a review to do 
justice to the many interesting subjects hinted 
at and treated at length in Mr. Baber’s 
paper. Written for a scientific society, it 
yet possesses more than common interest for 
the general reader, who, however, thoroughly 
to enjoy it, should be armed with the neces- 
sary books of reference. Its great defects 
are meritorious qualities carried to excess— 
brevity and condensation. It is a pudding 
made entirely of plums, and therefore, to a 
certain extent, lacks adhesion. 

CurisroPpHER THomMas GARDNER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


For Cash Only. By James Payn. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


The Bloody Chasm. By J. W. De Forest. 
(New York: Appleton.) 


In 3 vols. 


The Pet of the Consulate. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

A Loveless Sacrifice. By Ina L. Cassilis. 
In 8 vols. (White & Co.) 


Farnborough Hall. By Hubert Simmons. 
In 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 


Mr. Payn winds up this time, not with the 
usual tear-sprinkled orange-blossoms, but 
with a joke by no means so bad at the expense 
of his black sheep, Percy, who, deserted by 
his wife, sank to the level of the turf, if 
not a little below it. ‘‘‘They say,’ said 
Herbert, ‘that he has become a welcher.’ 
‘Dear me!’ sighed Miss Darrell—who, 
though she had been a schoolmistress, did not 
know everything—‘ how curious! I suppose 
ie has changed his nationality to avoid 
recognition.’’”’ The other villain of the piece 
has been already disposed of in a shipwreck, 
and the moral young eogineer triumphs in 
peace. The scene is laid in a smoky Lan- 
cashire town, where Sir Peter Fibbert presides 





over the cotton-spinning plutocracy. His 
newly coined family motto, “Jn medio 
tutissimus ibis,’ suggests the title of the 
book. “The majority imagined that in medio 
had reference to the circulating medium, and 
freely translated the sentence, ‘For Cash 
Only; while others took it to mean ‘ No risks 
and moderate profits.’”” There is naturally 
plenty of sharp practice going on; and, on 
the whole, we fear the Stokeville magnates 
were not over-scrupulous in money matters. 
Mr. Payn’s young ladies are by no means 
going off yet, nor has the author lost any of 
his high spirits and lively style of narration. 
To this he owes much of his popularity with 
those who do not object to pretty frequent 
doses of flippancy and smartness, and a rather 
unfair amount of padding. 


The Bloody Chasm is not a pretty name 
for a treatise on the domestic affections ; and, 
as it stands on the smart binding beneath a 
gilt seraph who somehow wears his conven- 
tional waistcloth round his neck after the 
manner of a comforter, it will probably warn 
off the reader who has no taste for the 
brutally strenuous school of American fiction. 
This would be a pity, for the hook is, in its 
way, extremely interesting, and the chasm 
turns out to be nothing more than a Bos- 
tonian euphemism for the rancorous grudges 
of North and South after the war was over. 
At a time when the grand work of “ pro- 
moting the Unity of Christendom” on both 
sides the Atlantic is being consummated upon 
the common ground of elephant-worship, we 
trust we shall not complicate the delicate 
negotiations if we venture to excuse the 
rugged asperities, the ungraceful outlines, and 
the displeasing details which this Chasm pre- 
sents both in style and treatment, upon the 
ground that American writers are perhaps wise 
to discard the use of the file altogether, since 
if they try to refine they usually end by over- 
refinement. We will therefore say nothing 
of these little national peculiarities, merely 
mentioning by the way the word placatingly 
as something very novel and portentous, and 
observing in the most respectful way in the 
world that the plot betrays that curious 
American tendency to substitute for European 
licentiousness and impropriety, which is clearly 
wicked, a half-innocent, half-prurient prying 
into the more delicate relations of married 
life, which is, of course, quite as nice, but not 
so naughty. This odious tendency is here 
not very offensively, but still unmistakably, 
apparent. The war had brought the good old 
Beaufort family very low. Its last survivors, 
the beautiful Virginia and her querulous old 
aunt, keep house in a Charlestown shanty 
with two of their family slaves, Mauma Chloe 
and Phil, and there take in washing. A 
rich Boston uncle-by-marriage in vain offers 
succour. ‘* Not a single Yankee dollar”’ will 
the patriotic Secederess accept from the mur- 
derers of her father and four brothers. The 
uncle dies, but by his will leaves her half his 
fortune on condition of her marrying his 
nephew, a Yankee colonel whom she has 
never seen. She yields at last from poverty, 
but stipulates for a formal marriage, followed 
by separation. The husband disguises him- 
self at the wedding, is able to re-appear under 
a false name, and, by his pronounced Con- 





federate views, and fervent, if not very 
powerful, Secessionist poems, involves her iu 
what she recoils from as a guilty passion. 
Explanations and happiness ensue. ‘The 
negro servants are really excellent—so genu- 
inely kind and trusty, and, within their 
narrow horizon, so shrewd and far-seeing. 
The aunt is indeed a remarkable study, her 
peevish inconsequence and vacillation peeling 
off as she emerges again from poverty ; and 
the whole book seems to give the clearest and 
most graphic, and, as we should imagine, the 
most life-like, picture we have yet seen of the 
complicated feelings and passions which 
marked the downfall of the old Carolina 
patriarchal system. 


The very first chapter of Zhe Pet of the 
Consulate is rather alarming. It introduces 
us to ¢wo Becky Sharpes, teachers at a Chicago 
school, plotting to abscond, and, by changins 
names, to carry out a diabolical plot against 
the whole male sex. The one beauty has 
lips of “‘ pomegranate,” the other of * red 
sealing-wax’’—she has, besides, “ straw- 
coloured hair, green eyes, and plaster-of-Paris 
complexion.’ Ofcourse “the tails of both 
hung down behind ”— in the one case, “ looselv 
over the shoulders and reaching almost to the 
knees ;’’ in the other, “ in clouds about her 
lightly draped person.” We will not attempt 
to follow the course of these mischief-making 
Jezebels. Of Miss Ord, who goes on the 
stage, the authoress mercifully, perhaps dis- 
creetly, tells us very little. She dwe'ls with 
more unction upon Mrs. Urqhart’s care r, 
who could not have been more petted by the 
fast men of the Anglo-Japanese colony than 
she is by the authoress of her being. This 
Milly is somehow not so very unlike life, and 
has been drawn with perfectly unconscious 
satire from a female point of view. She is a 
thoroughly dangerous person, the constant 
victim of cruel slanders, ill-usage, misunder- 
standings, and unforeseen accidents. The 
truth she never tells, except sometimes to her 
lovers. When found out, she is equally ready 
with more lies or with a deliciously whimpering 
confession of her imprudence, supported by « 
waspish assertion of her high honour and purity. 
With all her adoration for her loving spouse, 
she never dreams of confiding in him, but 
conducts all her confidential intrigues and 
secret correspondence through the medium of 
several chivalrous lovers (ci-devant libertines, 
of course), whom she cajoles in what is 
supposed to be a very masterly, or rather 
mistressly, manner, The peculiarity of this 
distressing kind of person is to require strict 
watching, as they have an unerring instinct for 
getting into trouble. Poor Mr. Urqhart had 
indeed much to put up with. On her way 
out to Japan at Mr. Arnold’s expense as his 
destined bride, she marries another man and 
embezzles part of the t¢rowsseau. Through 
the agency of a storm she passes one night 
alone with a young man in an Indian hut, 


where her maid, Emma, was disconcerted t» 
find them 


‘fallen asleep like the babes in the wood, 
clasped in each other’s arms. Their slender 
young figures so naturally and gracefully posed ; 
the fair fresh face of the girl laid on the young 
man’s breast, and his bent over her golden head. 
Eyen the rough natives who, at dawn, arrived 
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to conduct them back to port hesitated to 
disturb such a lovely tableau.” 


An earthquake entombs her for two or 
three days in a cavern with another lover, 
while Mr. Urqhart is tearing wildly at the 
masses of rock outside and shrieking to get 
at them. The Sicilian marquis is seen 
escaping from her window at midnight, and 
the Colonel over the wall in the early dawn, 
his pocket-handkerchief being discovered 
under her pillow. After all these agitating 
experiences, Mr. Urqhart could hardly have 
been much shocked to find that his im- 
maculate Milly was the daughter of a 
drunken old murderer. Now, all this sort of 
thing is really much worse than it seems. 
It is based on the feminine instinct of evasion 
and excuse. As we know, in the world an 
honest woman need fear little serious annoy- 
ance from the rare contretemps which are due 
to chance and not to imprudence, provided 
she have the confidence and support of her 
husband. But the esprit de corps of the lady 
novelist prompts her to put arms in the hands 
of her married sisters by representing these 
unavoidable equivocal situations as much more 
frequent and serious than they really are, and 
by exaggerating the power and the injustice 
ot scandal. But, after all, men are not such 
fools as women think. Half-a-dozen high- 
souled heroes are not likely to be rapturously 
and reverently enthralled by such a married 
woman as Milly, who is nothing more than a 
perfectly commonplace and unladylike young 
person. If, after this, we could doubt, we 
might more plainly detect the female hand in 
the bad taste in dress not seldom displayed, 
and in the way the authoress revels in the 
lovely Parisian furniture of the bridal abode 
—among the rest “the toilet-table, a gem of 
elegance and good taste—soft white lace, 
looped up with clusters of forget-me-nots, 
over blue silk,’ and so on, all these horrors 
being imported at vast expense by British 
vulgarity into a country like Japan, where 
decent furniture could be easily procured. 
Some portions of the book are interesting as 
giving a faithful view of the life of the 
isolated English settlement at Hakodadi, and 
that from the most narrowly insular point of 
view. Many well-known stories, such as the 
robbery of the Aino graves, are woven in, and 
the outrageous consular matrons in the first 
volume are really very amusing, and no doubt 
portraits. But why this twisting and clipping 
of well-known names? Why write Wyn, 
Urgqhart, Hetheot, Whiteston, and so on ? 


A Loveless Sacrifice is neither of Aulic nor 
Tauric dignity. ‘The heroine is a very nice 
girl, and the only altar to which the reader 
will expect to follow her is that of St. 
Hymen’s, Eaton Square. The story is of the 
sound church Devonshire cast, with plenty of 
ferns, sea-views, poetry, and mild love-making. 
It ambles along after its kind comfortably 
enough, and we have not one word to say 
against it, 

But we really must put our foot down on 
the threshold of Furnborough Hall. What 
novels are coming to one really is afraid to 
guess. The poor dear old novel with a 
purpose seems quite exploded, and the 
romance of to-day aims at being the vehicle 
of abstruse political theory, or, as in this case, 





roy, 





a practical Farmer’s Manual. They might 
just as well set up as vehicles for medicine. 
Meanwhile, we cannot pretend to discuss this 
twaddling book, which is mostly made up of 
the bizarre economical views with which the 
bucolic neophytes of the Farmers’ Alliance 
enliven the daily papers; nor shall we attempt 
to disentangle the toils of Cupid which Mr. 
Simmons weaves amid his chaos of steam 
ploughs, unexhausted improvements, Game 
Bills, and other farmers’ nostrums, manurial 
and legislative. E. PuRceE.t. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Chap-Books of the Highteenth Century. With 
Facsimiles, Notes, and Introduction. By John 
Ashton. (Chatto and Windus.) Next to a col- 
lection of the chap-books themselves, nothing 
could give a better idea of this branch of the 
popular literature of the eighteenth century 
than the volume before us. Of the literary 
quality of most of the little books here re- 
printed or quoted from, it is impossible to speak 
highly; the best-written are but weak and 
colourless versions of great masterpieces or of 
legends common to the race, and the worst are 
bad indeed. But, doubtless, they did not seem 
so dreary to the country-folk who spelt them 
out one by one, and who had but little other 
secular literature with which to compare them. 
The wood-cuts are more interesting than the 
letterpress, and are by no means without 
character and a certain narrative power. Those 
executed at Newcastle are, as a rule, much more 
vigorous than those of the London-printed 
chap-books, and perhaps point to a difference 
between the artistic tastes and qualities of the 
popular artists of the North country and the 
South, while manifestly preserving the motives 
and methods of an earlier age. On the whole, 
this is not a book to be read through at a 
sitting, but to be glanced at and dipped into at 
intervals. The author is, it need hardly be said, 
not responsible for the somewhat depressing 
character of the popular literature which he has 
set before us so skilfully and so patiently; and 
the short introductions to the more important of 
the tales,in which he traces their origin and their 
first appearance in the field of letters, possess 
an independent interest, and will be useful for 
purposes of reference. Mr. Ashton has traced 
upwards of 120 of the chap-books to the firm 
of the Diceys, of No. 4 Aldermary Churchyard, 
who were the chief publishers of this branch of 
literature, and whose works were extensively 
pirated, especially at Newcastle. His hope that 
he has ‘‘ succeeded in producing a book at once 
both amusing and instructive”’ is fully justified ; 
and his book is certain to remain the standard 
authority on the subject, and to be consulted by 
everyone who wishes to know what was read in 
the cottage and the roadside inn and the 
village school in the eighteenth century. Per- 
haps, on a cursory glance at these engravings, 
the strongest impression left on the mind will 
be that the age was emphatically, and before all 
else, a hanging age, an impression which a dip 
into the State Papers of George IIL.’s reign will 
show to be by no means without foundation. 


Lord Macaulay, Eesayist and Historian. By 
the Hon. A.S. G. Canning. (Smith, Elder and 
Co.) Mr. Canning, encouraged, we suppose, by 
finding that there is a public for his wares, 
pursues the odd course which he began with 
Scott and continued with Dickens. It is 
calculated to make a man blush for his own 
want of modesty when he discovers that there 
are actually people who will allow themselves 
to be instructed by a person who has so very 
little apparent claim to instruct as the Hon. 
Albert Canning. We have racked our brains 
to discover whai this book is like; and there are 
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only two things to which we can compare it—the 
essay of a rather stupid school-boy, and the 
sermon of a very young, rather modest, but 
quite incapable curate. Itis not in any sense 
a criticism, though the author does now and 
then venture to give an opinion. It is not a 
compte-rendu, for there is no method in it, and 
a person who had not read Macaulay would, 
but for a few quotations, be nearly as wise 
before taking it up as after laying it down. 
Mr. Canning’s very quotations are of an 
astounding but almost refreshing naiveté. If 
he wants a literary opinion for contrast or cor- 
roboration he goes to Shaw’s Manual of English 
Literature. If he wants to talk about Greece 
the Student’s Greece is his arsenal. Far be it 
from us to speak or insinuate anything but good 
of these two respectable handbooks. But any 
kind of literary instinct must surely tell an 
author that they are not authorities proper for 
citation. With the assistance ot Shaw’s 
Manual and the Student's Greece, with Scott’s 
Novels for English history, Mr. Canning sets 
to work bravely, and in some fashion meanders 
about for two or three hundred pages. That 
he thinks Bacon’s style harsh may serve as 
some indication of his powers of literary 
appreciation. That he thinks Macaulay’s 
notoriously shallow and even positively errone- 
ous attempt toexpound Baconianism an “ intel- 
lectual exploit equalled by no modern essayist,’’ 
and presents Macaulay as the first interpreter 
of Bacon after a long time during which Bacon’s 
thoughtful philosophy had slowly but steadily 
attracted and converted some learned minds in 
England and on the Continent, will serve as a 
test of his philosophic capacity. The simple 
truth is that his book, though not at all 
bumptious (which makes it rather unpleasant to 
— to speak the truth of it), is utterly value- 
ess, 


Essays on Some Aspects of Human Nature. 
By James Kerr. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
(Longmans.) This is a very funny book, and 
the fact of its having reached a second edition 
is a very pregnant and instructive fact. Mr. 
Kerr, who seems to know much of India and 
Scotland, but not much of England, has written 
four essays, ‘‘ Castism,” ‘‘ Sectism,” ‘‘ Contrast- 
Lessons,” and ‘‘ The Characteristics of Genius,” 
which are really triumphs of inoffensive but too 
frequently ludicrous platitude. The author's 
fundamental insensibility to the humorous may 
be judged from the following brief extract. 
Mr. Kerr has been attacking ‘‘ Castism,” as he 
calls the conventional separation of ranks, &c., 
very fiercely, and then, like a just man, he 
_— himself with showing its better side, as 
thus :— 


‘*We may see the advantage of rules of etiquette 
in the custom of friends when they meet shaking 
hands, Were there no well-understood rule to 
guide us, awkward mistakes might occur. A 
triend when he met you might, on the spur of the 
moment, adopt a mode of salutation which would 
be far from agreeable. Instead of your hand, he 
might inconveniently seize some other part of your 
person to your great surprise! But the existence 
of an understood rule prevents such mistakes.” 


We have not found in Mr. Kerr anything else 
quite equal to the penultimate sentence, but 
it is not unfairly typical of the portentous 
fashion in which he sets about his work. 


Mr. Henry B. WHEATLEY, in his lecture on 
Bookbinding considered as a Fine Art, Mechanical 
Art, and Manufacture (Elliot Stock), is, as 
usual, clear, competent, and entertaining. Mr. 
Wheatley is not one of those of whom Hearxe 
complains in his Diary, that they ‘‘ are in love 
with good binding more than good reading; ” 
but he loves books too well not to wish to seo 
them suitably and artistically bound, and ho 
has Locke—whom no one could accuse of a con- 
tempt for good reading—on his side, Perhaps 
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Mr. Wheatley slightly underrates the un- 
deniable stir among the dry bones of the 
English binding trade, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the artistic revival will, in course 
of time, extend more and more widely to the 
outside of our books. His reasons for the in- 
feriority, on the whole, of English to French 
binding are as follows :— 


‘* Why does binding flourish more in France than 
in England? The natural answer is, because, 
abroad, there are more collectors who possess 
small cabinets of well-bound books. It has been 
remarked that, in spite of our boasted culture, few 
houses of well-to-do persons contain any handsome 
books. Now, most of us have one or two favourite 
authors. The works of these should be possessed 
in the best editions and the handsomest covers. 
Other books might be ordinarily clothed, but those 
which the owner delights to honour should have 
ornament lavished upon them. If this feeling 
became general, we should soon see a revival in the 
art of bookbinding; but I must add one caution. 
Good binding will always be expensive, because it 
takes much of the time of a good workman. The 
lover of binding, therefore, must not grudge the 
price, or, if he does, he will not get good work.” 


Good bookbinding, too, has for centuries been 
a tradition in France, and it is probable that it 
offers a peculiarly suitable field for the exercise 
of the patient, orderly, and delicate French 
taste in matters of art. Mr. Wheatley’s little 
book teems with anecdotes and information 
which will be new to all except the most 
hardened bibliophile, and which will be a god- 
send in a small way to many a diner-out; 
while the plates with which it is illus- 
trated are interesting from both the his- 
torical and the artistic point of view. It is 
noteworthy that three of the specimens of 
English binding are from the library of Henry 
Prince of Wales, who evidently, like Charles I., 
inherited his parents’ taste for the arts. But, 
to our thinking, nothing else in the volume can 
compare in beauty with the superb specimen of 
Le Gascon’s work. 


Anglers’ Evenings. Second Series. Papers 
by Members of the Manchester Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation. (Manchester: Heywood and Son.) So 
long as anglers exist, so long will they delight 
to read during the close time of winter about 
their craft. This volume contains some score of 
papers in prose and verse on fish and fishing. 
Reading in the kindly temper of an angler, we 
are tempted to say to essayist as well as poet, 
e vitula tu diquus, et hic; but the critical 
faculty must needs pronounce the verses 
mediocre, and the illustrations which accom- 
pany them even worse. The latter are only 
worthy of a street ballad, and strike a jarring 
key with the rest of the book. ‘hese facts 
merely prove what has iong been too well 
known—that many anglers can write pleasant 
prose, but very few can compose good angling 
poetry. Certainly, in the Manchester Anglers’ 
Association, although we see it has been termed 
“the premier angling society of England,” 
there is not at present to be numbered a poet. 
To make up for this unkindness of nature, three 
or four excellent papers are comprised in the 
volume, notably Mr. Mackenzie’s practical 
* Tweedside,” Mr. Sumner’s sketch of fishing 
on the Wye, and Mr. Vannan’s “ Fishing Days 
on the Aberdeenshire Don.” Half the papers 
may be said to be of local interest, touching on 
the fishing to be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester; while the writers of the other 
essays ramble farther afield, to Wales or Scot- 
land. Some pleasant landscapes, reproduced by 
the autotype process from carbon drawings, 
adorn these pages, although they are somewhat 
blurred in two or three cases, which detracts 
from the appearance of the book. The articles 
themselves mostly show a distinct advance 
on those in the First Series. We can promiss 
the Manchester anglers a hearty welcome if 








they again venture into print, provided they 
abstain from poetry and comic cuts. Mr. 
Faraday may rest assured that Homer never 
committed the absurdity of singing about hooks 
made out of horn. The ox-horn which that 
poet does mention was used either as a plummet 
or, more likely, for a covering to protect the 
bait from being washed off the hook. The 
same essayist’s evolution, too, of all material 
civilisation from the primitive man’s rod and 
line is much more ingenious than convincing. 


Gathered in the Gloaming. By T. Westwood. 
(For Private Circulation.) Mr. Westwood here 
sends his greeting to a select band of English 
anglers. The cover of these little songs is in- 
scribed, ‘*A Christmas Card,” and after the 
inanities ordinarily so-called is a welcome 
change. Angler-like, the author sings best 
of spring. 

‘*O sycamore above, 
Hast never a thrush to sing 
A little dirge for my love, 
For my love that died in the spring?” 
And there is an amusing ‘“‘ aesthetic intensity,” 
not unsuited to the present day, with the re- 
frain— 

‘‘ For in Eden meadows the hay is down, 

And the bells are ringing in Kden town.” 
If it were likely that Mr. Westwood could be 
forgotten by angler-scholars, his memory will 
be kept green in this daintily printed booklet. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. OwEN has recently received from the 
Duke of Mantua a gold medal, bearing on one 
side a portrait of the Duke in bold relief, and 
on the other the names of the great men (in- 
cluding Dante, Michelangelo, Raphael, Napo- 
leon, Cuvier, &c., and, lastly, Prof. Owen him- 
self) to whom this mark of distinction has 
been presented. 


On a visit to Oxford last week, Mr. F. D. 
Matthew and Mr. Furnivall were shown by Mr. 
Shadwell three very interesting entries in the old 
accounts of Oriel College of the buying of MSS. 
of Wyclif’s works. The chief one was on April 18, 
1454, when the college gave 42s. fora handsome 
folio, which they still possess, containing 
treatises by the Archbishop of Armagh and by 
Holcot, and Wyclif’s De Incarnatione. The other 
two were of smaller MSS., in 1453, since lost — 
3s. 6d. for one, and 7s. 6d. for the other, the 
latter charge including ‘‘ binding and chain- 
ing” several other MSS. These entries show 
the continuing influence of Wyclif’s writings 
in Oxford at a time when his heresy is gener- 
ally supposed to have been rooted out thera. 


A vistror to Cambridge last term speaks 
warmly of the excellence of Mr. Stanford’s 
setting of Mr. Browning’s Cavalier Tunes for solo 
and chorus, and of the performance of it at the 
University Musical Society. Two meetings of 
the University Browning Society were held last 
term as at Oxford, though only one has yet been 
reported in the Cambridge Review. 


Tue next meeting of the Wordsworth Society 
will be held in the Freemasons’ Tavern, 61 Great 
Queen Street, on Wednesday, May 4, at 4 p.m, 
the Lord Chief Justice presiding. He has asked 
the members of the society to his house, 1 Sussex 
Square, on Tuesday, May 3, at 9 p.m. 


Pror. KovatEersky, the Professor of Public 
Law at Moscow, has just passed through 
London on his way to the United States, to 
the study of whose institutions he will give 
the next six months. He specially wishes to 
compare the progress of the freed slaves of the 
States with that of the enfranchised serfs of his 
own country, He has lately been collecting 
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materials in Italy and Spain for a work on 
their condition from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century, like that which he has published 
on the condition of England during the same 
period, from his searches in our Record Office 
and the Museum, Mr. Furnivall’s books in the 
Ballad and Early-English Text Societies, &c. 
In tho Escurial, Prof. Kovalefsky has found 
several very interesting reports, still unpub- 
lished, from Spanish ambassadors in England, 
on the state of our country in Tudor times. 


Mr. Munsy’s Dorothy is already in its third 
edition in America, though it has not been pub- 
lished there three months. The many favour- 
able reviews—of which five-and-twenty have 
reached England—have induced a Western firm 
to print a cheap edition of the poom, while 
Roberts’s handsome dear one is in its second 
edition. Has not the time come to try a 
shilling reprint of it in this country ? 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has written a 
paper for Harper’s Magazine on the recent dis- 
coveries at Dayr-el-Baharee. It will be illus- 
trated with a large number of photographs taken 
by Herr Emil Brugsch himself (some of them 
expressly for this article), and with a view of the 
place where the mummies, &c., were found, 
from a drawing by Mr. Tristram Ellis. Miss 
Edwards is also engaged upon an elaborate 
paper, entitled ‘‘ Rameses IL., the Oppression 
and the Exodus,” which will appear in several 
instalments in Knowledge. 


Messrs. Sampson Low anp Co. hayoe in 
the press a Life of Sebastian Bach by Mr. 
Reginald Lane Poole, which should claim 
attention as the first original work on this 
subject addressed to an English public. 
Hitherto we have depended upon three transla- 
tions or abridgments of German biographies, all 
of which are now superseded by the exhaustive 
work of Prof. Spitta. Pending the translation 
of the latter, English musicians will be glad to 
have his main results presented to them in a 
convenient shape; but it is understood that Mr. 
Poole has throughout exercised an independent 
judgment, based upon a long and close study of 
the master’s works. The volume will appear in 
the series of ‘‘ Great Musicians” edited by Mr. 
Francis Hueffer. 


Wisc to ascertain the Russian view of the 
Central Asian question, Mr. Cowon, M.P., 
despatched a few weeks ago to St. Petersburg 
Mr. Charles Marvin, the author of Merv the 
Queen of the World and other works dealing 
with that controversy. Mr. Marvin saw in 
succession almost every authority on the subject, 
and contributed to the Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
a series of letters describing his interviews with 
Gen. Skobeleff, M. de Giers, Ignatieff, Grode- 
koff, Prof. Martens, Annenkoff, Baron Osten 
Saken, and others. These he is now revising for 
the press, and will shortly issue in an enlarged 
and annotated form under the title of The Russian 
Advance towards India: Conversations with 
Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and Other Distinguished 
Russian Generals and Statesmen on the Central 
Asian Question. This will be early followed 
by his history of Skobeleff’s siege of Gook Tepé, 
a voluminous work on the recent Turcoman 
War, consisting of matter extracted from a 
number of Russian books on the subject and 
nearly 8,000 Russian newspapers. 


Tue Hon. Capt. Bingham, whose Marriages 
of the Bonapartes lately reached a second edition, 
is now engaged on another work, to consist of 
tho letters and despatches of the Firat Napoleon, 
with explanatory narrative. 


Messrs. RivincTon have in the prass, and 
will shortly publish, the second and concluding 
volume of the Rey. J. H. Blunt's History of the 
Reformation of the Church of England, embracing 
the period from the death of Honry VIII. to the 
Restoration of the Church after the Commop- 
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wealth; Henri Dominique Lacordaire: a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, by H. L. Sidney Lear, author 
of ‘The Life of Fénelon,”’ ‘St. Francis de Sales,” 
&e. ; Five Minutes: Daily Readings of Poetry, 
selected by the same author; and The Bampton 
Lectures, on the Mediatorial Character of the 
Son of God, now in course of delivery, by the 
Rey. Canon Medd. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish a new novel, called Donovan, by Edna 
Lyall, in three volumes, and a new story by 
Mrs. Macquoid, author of ‘‘ Patty,” &c., entitled 
A Faithful Lover, also in three volumes. 


Mr. Epwin H. W. Dunx1n, author of The 
Church Bells of Cornwall, has in the press a 
work upon the Monumental Brasses of Corn- 
wall, which he proposes to publish by subscrip- 
tion. It will contain sixty-one plates, giving 
careful reductions of all the brasses known to 
exist in the county. The oldest is in the parish 
church at Cardynham, and goes back to about 
1,400. A ‘*Seyntaubyn ” occurs at Crowan in 
about 1420; a Courtney at Landrake in 1509; a 
Boscawen at St. Michael Penkivel in 1619; 
Arundells are specially numerous. Mr. Dunkin 
has acded descriptive, genealogical, and heraldic 
notes, giving a large amount of information 
hitherto unpublished, chiefly derived from the 
public records, wills, and parish registers. The 
subscription price is 25s., and subscribers should 
address themselves to the author, Kenwyn 
House, Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


Mr. Kart Buinp will treat on ‘“ Richard 
Wagner’s ‘ Ring of the Nibelung’ and the Sieg- 
fried Tale” in the forthcoming number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, with special reference to the 
Eddic and other Norse sources. 


Mr. Puriuies BEVAN has written an account 
of the earliest industrial census, which will 
appear in the next number of the Antiquary, 
and he has compared it with subsequent returns 
so as to show the increase in the numbers of 
persons following certain trades. This first 
census was made in Paris in 1292. 


Messrs. WILsoN AND McCormick, of Glas- 
gow, will publish on April 26 a new volume of 
poems, entitled Zhe Praise and Blame of Love. 
The book is finely printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, and only a limited number of copies will 
be struck off. 


Tue old Registers of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
are now being transcribed for the Harleian 
Society. These Registers abound in interest, 
since, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, many persons of importance were resident 
in that parish. They may possibly be published 
by the society next year. 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh on April 17, Prof. Blackie read a paper 
on * The Definite Article in Greek, with Special 
Reference to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament.” After elaborately defending the 
position of Budaeus—that Greek authors of all 
periods were lax both in the insertion and in 
the omission of the article—Prof. Blackie pro- 
ceeded to affirm that the Revisers had fallen 
into numerous mistakes by reason of their false 
estimate of the value of the article. Indeed, 
his opinion of the value of their work seems to 
be altogether unfavourable. He is reported in 
the Scotsman to have said : 


**On the whole, while those who are ignorant of 
Greek may here and there derive a useful hint from 
the photographic minuteness with which the 
authors of the Revised Version have transferred 
some indifferent details of the original into Eng- 
lish, it is in the highest degree undesirable that a 
version so marked by minute scrupulosity about 
trifles, servile verbalism, want of taste, and disre- 
gard of English idiom should be allowed to take 
the place which the Authorised Version has so 
long occupied in the estimation of all educated 
readers,” 








Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT have in the 
press a new work, in two volumes, entitled 
The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford: in 
Letters from her Literary Correspondents, edited 
by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, editor of the Life 
of Miss Mitford. 


As a tribute to the memory of the late D. G. 
Rossetti, the cwner (Mr. J. P. Seddon) of the 
estate at the new watering-place, Birchington- 
on-Sea, has named after him the road that runs 
on the sea-front of the house in which the poet 
died. 

Dr. F. LanpMANN, who set the historians 
and critics of our literature right about the 
origin of Euphuism and Lyly’s Euphues, proving 
that it was Spanish, has now shown our biblio- 
graphers which was the first edition of Huphues, 
and that the British Museum has a copy of it. 


On Friday, April 28, Prof. Farinelli will 
deliver at University College, London, the first 
of the Barlow lectures on Dante. The course 
will comprehend twelve lectures, which will be 
delivered in Italian on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 
3 p.m., and will be open to the public without 
either payment or ticket. 


Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN has just brought out 
anew edition for teachers, at one shilling, of 
his book on Code Reform (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), and we trust it will be widely 
read by the teaching profession. The com- 
parison it gives between fifteen foreign Codes 
and the English Code is in a high degree in- 
structive and important. 


THE publication of the authorised edition of 
the Works of President Garfield has been en- 
trusted to Messrs. James R. Osgood and Oo., of 
Boston, U.S. It will be carefully prepared and 
edited by President B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram 
College, Ohio, the life-long friend of Gen. Gar- 
field, who was thoroughly familiar with the late 
President’s habits and method of thought. The 
work will be in two octayo volumes, printed 
from new and clear type in the best style of the 
University Press of Cambridge, U.S., and hand- 
somely and substantially bound. It will con- 
tain new portraits of President Garfield, and is 
expected to be ready for publication in Novem- 
ber next. 


WE learn from the Nation that Mr. F. H. 
Underwood is well advanced with a biography 
of Longfellow which he projected and began 
more than a year ago, aided by frequent 
counsels and suggestions from Longfellow him- 
self, The poet also chose most of the subjects 
that will be used as illustrations. These in- 
clude his ancestral home at Newbury, his 
birthplace at Portland, and other scenes of 
similar character. Messrs. Osgood, of Boston, 
U.S., hope to have the work ready for publica- 
tion in the course of the summer. 


THE May Aflantic will contain the last poem 
written by Longfellow, the proof of which passed 
— his hand but a day or two before his 
illness. 


AccorDINnG to Harper’s Weekly, Mr. George 
Dolby, who acted as manager and confidential 
agent for Charles Dickens during the novelist’s 
last tour in America, proposes to publish all the 
letters Dickens wrote him on business. It is 
said that these epistles describe American 
audiences in the same vein of caustic pleasantry 
that pervades Martin Chuzzlewit. 


Tue Swiss papers announce that Mdme. L. 
Strecken has bequeathed to the public library 
of Geneva eight volumes in the handwriting of 
Rousseau, including the original MS. of the 
Confessions and of the Contrat social. 


Sia. Luier Matrevcct is preparing a revised 
edition of his Italian translation of ‘* Hamlet,” 
published at Milan in 1875. 


THE Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und 








Auslandes will shortly publish a series of inedited 
letters from Goethe to Carlyle, which have, it 
is stated, been discovered in London. 


WE learn that the forthcoming poem by the 
Queen of Roumania will not be entitled Ahasver 
as had been stated, but Jehovah. 


Pror. Kart Bartscn, of Heidelberg, is 
about to publish a carefully emended edition of 
Friedrich Diez’s Leben und Werke der Trou- 
badours (Leipzig: J. A. Barth). 


HERR JOHANN SCHOBER has _ published 
(Leipzig: W. Friedrich) a biography of Wilhelm 
Heinse, the author of Ardenghello, and one 
of the foremost leaders in the literary move- 
ment of the last century known to Germans 
as the Sturm-und-Drang Periode. 


THE new ‘Heft 22” of the Beiiriige zur 
vaterliindischen Geschichte, published by the 
Thurgau Historische Verein, contains a history 
of the school system of the Thurgau from the 
earliest times to the year 1803, by Pfarrer 
Sulzberger. 








FRENCH JOPTINGS. 


M. Victor Huco has sent to the press a new 
drama, ‘‘Torquemada,” which will be pub- 
lished by M. Albert Quantin at the end of 
next month. It is in three acts, with a pro- 
logue headed ‘‘ In pace.” 


Dr. J. JUSSERAND has turned into French, 
and greatly enlarged, the article he wrote on 
English roads and travelling in Chaucer's time 
in the defunct New Quarterly, and also his paper 
on Chaucer’s Pardoner, in the Chaucer Society’s 
Essays, not yet published. He will add tothem 
another paper or two on Early England, and 
print allin the Revue historique. The delay in 
the appearance of Dr. Jusserand’s one-volume 
History of English Literature is partly due to 
his having been sent by M. Gambetta last 
winter for two months to Tunis to report on the 
situation there. 


THE Comte de Cosnac, who is favourably 
known from his Souvenirs du Réegne de Louis 
XIV, and under whose editorship the Memoirs 
of the Marquis de Sourches are now appearing, 
is a candidate for the fautewil in the académie 
francaise vacant by the death of Charles Blanc. 


Tue French Minister of Public Instruction 
has given a commission to M. Maurice Taur- 
neux to examine the numerous MSS. of 
Diderot that are known to exist in Russia, with 
a view to preparing an authoritative edition of 
his works, 


WHILE we in England occupy ourselves 
with compiling primers and hand-books, both 
France and Germany are better employed in 
editing texts. Among the most attractive of 
such editions is a series that MM. Charavay 
frires, of Paris, are now bringing out under 
the title of ‘‘Bibliothtque des Fran¢iis,” 
which is intended to comprise all the chief 
national authors. The literary editor is M. 
Anatole France, and the art editor M. Fernand 
Calmettes. The first of the series was the 
Fables of La Fontaine, in two volumes, to be 
followed by the Thédtre and the Contes of the 
same, all edited by M. Brunot. There has 
just appeared the Histoire d’ Henriette d’ Angle- 
terre, who, we may remark, was not the Queen 
of Charles I., but her daughter. And we may 
further notice that this particular puMication 
exhibits the tendency, not unknown among 
ourselves, to exaggerate the importance of u 
work simply because it israre. The Maximes 
of de La Rochosfoucauld are announced as 
already in the press; and the works of tlie 
great I'rench dramatists, of Montaigne, Bossuet, 
Mdme. de Sévigné, Lesage, Beaumarchais, Xc., 
as in preparation. 
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M. Cu. RoEsstErR, a merchant of Havre, is 
engaged in compiling a catalogue of all the 
documents, whether in public or private hands, 
that may serve to illustrate the history of his 
native city. 


THE bibliographer will have to chronicle 
another addition to the long list of sumptuous 
editions which the enterprise of French pub- 
lishers and the enthusiasm of French readers 
have raised into somany monuments to Moliére. 
M. Jouaust has published the first volume of 
a new edition of the great dramatist’s works, 
which is to be included in that section of the 
Librairie des Bibliophiles known as _ the 
« Bibliotheque classique.” The peculiar spelling 
of the original will be carefully followed. 
We regret to note that, simultaneously with 
the appearance of the Molitre, a reprint 
of Brantéme’s infamous gossip-book, Les Dames 
galantes, was issued in the “ Bibliothique 
artistique” of the same series. This most 
obscene work is actually printed in the very 
best style of French typography, and illustrated 
by Edouard de Beaumont, as if it were a credit 
to French literature. 


TuE sale of the fourth section of the Ambroise 
Firmin-Didot Library will take place during the 
first fortnight in June. Among the MSS. which 
will be dispersed are a Missal of Monte-Cassino, 
the date of which is fixed as 1404; a Livre 
@ Heures, adorned with 107 miniatures, which is 
believed to have been executed for Anne de 
Beaujeu ; another MS. of the same kind executed 
for Louis XII.; a Recueil de Traités de Devotion, 
illustrated with miniatures, which is believed to 
have belonged to Charles V. ; and some treatises 
of Lionardo da Vinci, illustrated by the hand 
of Poussin. Many of the printed books are 
interesting from bearing the autographs of 
historical and literary celebrities ; and, among 
these, not the least desirable is a volume said 
to have been annotated by Rabelais. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Or new editions and reprints we have received 
the following:—The Gospel according to St. 
John: the Authorised Version, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by B. F. Westcott, reprinted 
from “The Speaker’s Commentary” (John 
Murray) Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, 
thoroughly Revised, by the Rey. Robert Sinker 
(Cambridge: at the University Press); 
Memorials of Bishop Mcllvaine, edited by the 
Rev. William Carus (Elliot Stock); Selected 
Plays of Shakespeare, Abridged for the Use of 
the Young, by Samuel Brandram (Smith, Elder 
and Oo.); The Poems of Virgil, Translated into 
English Prose by John Conington (Longmans) ; 
Out of Court, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Sampson 
Low) ; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome (Long- 
mans), both in cloth and paper; N. D’Anvers’ 
Elementary History of Music, edited by Owen 
J. Dullea (Sampson Low); Hobbes’ Leviathan, 
reprinted trom the First Edition of 1651, with 
the frontispiece reduced by photo-lithography 
(Oxford: Thornton); Songs for Little Singers, 
in the Sunday School and Home, composed by 
Henry King Lewis (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Taylor’s The Reign of Christ on Earth; or, the 
Voice of the Church in all Ages concerning the 

oming and Kingdom of the Redeemer, revised 
and edited by H. L. Hastings, tenth thousand 
(Bagster) ; Principles of Organic Life, by Dr. 

enjamin Ridge (Charles Higham); Plain 
Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome, by 
Dr. Richard Littledale, thirtieth thousand 
(8. P.C. K.); Catholic Controversy: a Reply 
to Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons,” by H. 
T. D. Ryder, third edition (Burns and 
Oates); The Bibliography of Ruskin, fifth 
edition (Elliot Stock): New Grammar of French 
Grammars, by Dr. V. de Fivas, forty-fifth 
edition (Crosby Lockwood); Handbook of Com- 





petitive Examinations, for Admission to Every 
Department of Her Majesty's Service, by W. J. 
Chetwode Crawley, corrected for 1882 (Long- 
rag Elements of Acoustics, Light, and Heat, 
by William Lees, fortieth thousand (Collins) ; 
Collins’ Guide to London and Neighbourhood, 
with Maps and numerous Original Lilustrations 
(Collins); Forewarned, Forearmed, by Lord 
Henry Lonnox (William Ridgway) ; Empirical 
Psychology ; or, the Science of Mind from Ex- 
perience, by Laurens P. Hickok, revised by 
Julius H. Seelye (Boston, U.S.: Ginn, Heath 
and Oo.); Jean-Paul Marat: an Historico- 
Biographical Sketch, by Ernest Belfort Bax 
(the Modern Press); Out of Court, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, cheapest edition (Sampson Low) ; 
&e., &e. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
(Obiit March 26, 1882.) 

HvsuHeEp be the Bells of all his native Towers, 

We need no sound to swell the deep “alas!” 

Let Isis move unsobbing thro’ the grass, 
The sun shine still upon the Nuneham flowers ! 
He was of those rare hearts whom Nature dowers 

With unassuming quietude, his glaes 

Turned all reflection inwards, men might pass 
Nor know the depth and splendour of his powers. 
Hew him of granite, granite was his mind, 

Give him the sword, for trenchant was his thrust, 
And cast these pithless late philosophies 

Prone at his feet who trod them into dust. 
Then write him ‘‘ Patriot that no bribes could blind, 
Prophet of Truth, sure Teacher of the Wise.” 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
(Obiit April 9, 1882.) 
GonE down to take Proserpina the flowers 

Those ‘‘ daffodils let fall from Dio’s wain,” 

The grey old Bard* who bound, as with a chain, 
By simple song his Western home to ours 
Waits haply for thy guidance to the bowers 

Where—guests long time of thy mysterious 

brain— 

The Singers sit right glad to entertain 
Thee with thy later song of Florence Towers. 
Painter and poet, careless of the Bay, 

With Woman’s grace to make thy brothers thine ! 
Dreamer of dreams too wondrous for the tale ! 
Didst thou not craving quittance from thy day 

Haunt the pale Past in hope of anodyne ? 

Sing happier now, melodious Nightingale ! 


* Longfellow. 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Harry 
Wooldridge, which occurred on the 14th inst., 
after many years of suffering. He was for a 
long period manager of the publishing depart- 
ment of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., in which 
capacity he founded the Cornhill Magazine, and 
was the compiler of two small religious works, 
The Divine Teacher and The Sure Resting Place. 
The deceased leaves a widow and numerous 
family. His eldest son, Mr. H. Ellis Wooldridge, 
is well known in art circles, and is the painter, 
amoug other important works, of the reredos 
which is such a conspicuous feature in the adorn- 
ment of the Wagner Memorial Church at 
Brighton. Another son is the comedian known 
to the public as Mr. W. Lestocq. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A NOTEWORTHY feature which has been intro- 
duced into the Antiquary with the present year 
is the series of articles on Church, popular, and 
national festivais. One paper for this month is 
naturally on Easter. It is by Mr. John Fenton, 
and has many excellent features. We think, 
perhaps, he errs, like many other writers on 
kindred subjects, by laying too much stress on 











analogies that are somewhat faint. Miss Lucy 
foulmin Smith contributes an account of the 
Early-French Text Society, which contains 
much information that will be new to her 
readers. This useful society is younger than 
our own Early-English Text Society. It works 
on similar lines, and with at least equal diligence. 
There are some features in the French society 
which we would gladly see imitated by its 
English brother. The most interesting paper 
by far to readers who are not specialists is Miss 
Evelin Carrington’s ‘‘ Theft of a Shroud.” It 
contains a verse rendering of a Provencal ballad, 
which is so excellently executed that it might 
well be passed off as a genuine relic of our 
mother-tongue but a very little modernised. 
We have never seen the original. It must be 
of a high order of pathetic beauty. For the 
purpose of comparison, Miss Carrington has 
printed a rendering of Goethe’s “ Todten Tanz,” 
which belongs to the same circle of ideas. The 
German poet had, we may confidently assume, 
never heard of the Provencal ballad, but he 
must have come across something in verse or 
prose which contained the root idea from which 
both have sprung. The meetings of provincial 
antiquarian societies continue to be carefully 
reported. This is an interesting feature which 
renders the Antiquary a yery useful work of 
reference. 

WE hail with pleasure the first appearance of 
our new contemporary, the Girton Review, 
which records the doings of the ‘fair girl 
(under-) graduates’ at Girton, Newnham, 
London, Ann Arbor, &c., their work, their 
play, their grievances, and wants. The only 
real grievances are the smoky chimneys—which 
surely can be cured. by proper cowls—and the 
want of a good library, which any of our 
readers with books to spare can help to supply. 
The subscription to the Review is 1s. 7}d. a- 
year, to be sent to Miss E. Macleod, Girton 
College, Cambridge; and the three numbers a- 
year, if kept up to the level of the first one of 
sixteen quarto pages, will be well worth the 
money. We note that at the fancy dress ball 
held ‘‘ partly in Lecture-room No. 1,” there was 
**the Pied Piper of Hamelin, who was to have 
been accompanied by the one rat who escaped 
drowning; but the rat, not appearing, was 
supposed to have been unavoidably detained at 
the last by a problem paper.” Mathematics 
has evidently not taken all the fun out of the 
Girton dameels, 

THE Deutsche Rundschau for April has an 
article on ‘‘ German Emigration,” which may 
be commended to sociologists for the fullness of 
its statistical details. Herr Georg Brandes 
writes a pleasant paper, founded on personal 
knowledge of the brothers “ Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt.’”’ Prof. Spitta deals with ‘‘ The 
Restoration of Protestant Church Music” in a 
way which will interest musicians. He adyo- 
cates a return to Bach as affording the only 
basis for a new departure. Herr Erman writes 
a popular article on ‘‘ The Profane Literature 
of the Egyptians;” he calls attention to their 
folk-lore, and characterises their literature 
generally as showing a superficial spirit and a 
strictly practical tendency. 








THE ‘*‘ ANTIGONE” OF SOPHOCLES AT 
TORONTO, 
Toronto: March 30, 1882. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 11 and 12, 
the “‘ Antigone” of Sophocles will be acted in 
the original Greek in the Convocation Hall of 
University College, Toronto, by graduates and 
undergraduates. Mendelssohn’s music will be 
sung by the Chorus; for the first time, it is 
believed, with the Greek words. These have 
been set to the notes for this occasion by Prof. 
Ramsay Wright—a task rendered comparatively 
easy by the metric faithfulness of the trans- 
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lation (Donner’s) which Mendelssohn used. 
The Chorus will be accompanied by an or- 
chestra of forty instruments, and aided by a 
supplemental Chorus of forty voices. The latter 
Chorus will not appear on the stage, but will 
stand immediately in front of the audience on a 
lower level, facing the actors. The orchestra 
will be placed in a pit beneath the stage. The 
acting Chorus of fifteen Senators will stand on 
small platforms two feet beneath the level of 
the main stage at either end, with their side 
face to the audience. The size and shape 
of the hall make it impossible to place them 
more correctly. For the same reason the 
thymele will be represented by a small altar set 
in the front of the main stage. A smaller altar 
to Apollo Agyieus will stand several feet 
farther back on one side of the palace door. 
The Chorus will ascend by steps from their 
lower stages to the upper stage during the 
singing of ‘* woAvdévuue Kadyelas viupas &yadua” 
x. tT. A., and will surround the thymele with 
uplifted thyrsuses. 

The scenery will be modelled on that used at 
Harvard for the “Oedipus Rex.” The suit of 
Greek classical armour constructed for the same 
play by Mr. Millet, of New York, has been 
kindly lent to University College by Gen, 
Loring, Curator of the Boston Museum, and 
will be worn by the Watchman. The two 
Princesses will wear the Greek stage mourning 
of black and apple-yellow, and black and gray- 
green. A himation of white netting will 
represent the obscure “‘ aypnvdv”’ of Teiresias. 
The Chorus will wear cashmere and flannel 
chitons and himatia of different colours. 

Preparations for the play and rehearsals of 
the acting and music haye been in progress 
since November last. The part of Antigone 
has been twice shifted, that of Ismene once; 
otherwise, the original distribution of the char- 
acters remains unaltered. 

Both Choruses are supplied by the college 
glee-club. The conductor of the club, Mr. 
Yorrington, assisted by Prof. Wright, has 
charge of the music. Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
of St. Andrews, has kindly authorised the 
reprinting of his translation of the ‘‘ Antigone,” 
which will be sold to the audience. 

The stage management is in the hands of Dr. 
Pike, of University College (formerly lecturer 
of Merton College, Oxford). 

Mavrice Hurron. 








Mh. LANSDELL’S “ THROUGH SIBERIA.” 


We quote the following from the New York 
Herald for March 22, The extract headed 
Over and Through Asia occurs in a book written 
by Mr. Thomas Knox, and published at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1870, and in London in 
the following year. We have verified both 


extracts, 
Through Siberia, vol, i., Over and Through Asia, 
p. 265. p. 395. a 
‘*The markets of ‘Everything that 
Irkutsk are well sup- could be frozen had 


plied. Fish and game 
are plentiful. Beef is 
abundant and good, and 
costs about 2d, a pound, 
Pork, veal, and mutton 
are also cheap, especially 
in winter, when every- 
thiog that can be frozen 
succumbs to the frost. 
Frozen chickens, part- 
ridges and other game 
are often thrown to- 
gether in heaps like 
bricks or firewood, 
Butchers’ meat defies 


the knife, and some of 
the salesmen place their 
animals in fantastic posi- 
before freezing 


tions 


succumbed to the frost. 
‘Lhere were frozen chick- 
ens, partridges and other 
game thrown in heaps, 
hike bricks or stove wood. 
Beef, pork and mutton 
were alike solid, and 
some of the venders had 
placed their animals in 
tantastic positions before 
freezing them. In one 
place I saw a calf stand- 
ing as if ready to walk 
away. His skin re- 
mained, and at first 
sight I thought him 
alive, but was unde- 
ceived when a man over- 
turned the unresisting 








beast. Frozen fish were 
piled carelessly in vari- 
ous places, and milk was 
offered for sale in cakes 
or bricks. A stick or 
string was generally 
frozen into the mass to 
facilitate carrying. One 
could swing a quart of 
milk at his side or wrap 
it in his kerchief at dis- 
cretion.” 


them. Frozen fish are 
piled in stacks, and milk 
is offered for sale ia 
cakes or bricks, Astick 
or string is generally 
congealed into a corner 
of the mass to facilitate 
carrying, so that a way- 
farer can swing a quart 
of milk at his side or 
wrap it in his handker- 
chief at discretion.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Biartrer, lose, aus dem Geheim-Archive der russischen 
Regierung. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

Costumes de Guerre du IX¢ au XVII° Bitcle, Paris: V° A, 
Morel, 80 fr. 

Du Camp, M. Souvenirs littéraires. T.1. Paris: Hachette, 
7 tr. 50 c. 

Jansen, A. Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Fragments inédits. 
se egg biographiques et littéraires. Berlin: Wil- 
helmi. ° 

Krrcunorr, A. Thiiringen doch Hermundurenland. Ein 
Beitrag zur geschichtl. Vélkerkunde. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1 M. 60 Pf. j 

Loxtay, D. de. : Souvenirs de sept Mois de 
Campagne. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. : 

Lueske, W. Rafaels Leben u. Werke. Dresden: Gutbier. 
16 M. 


Manc-Monnier. Gian et Hans avec le Dossier de Raimbaud. 
Paris: Delagrave. 3 fr. 50 c. : 

Pensces, les, d’une Reine (Elisabeth de Roumanie). Paris: 
C. Lévy. 3 fr. 50¢. ; 

Pork, P., et G. Monvat. L’Odéon, Histoire administrative, 
anecdotique et littéraire du Second Théitre Frangais 
(1818-53), TI. 2, Paris; Lemerre. 7 fr. 50 c. 


THEOLOGY. 


Jonannis Euchaitorum metropolitae quae in codice Vaticano 
gracco 676 supersunt, J. Bollig descripsit, P, de Lagarde 
edidit. Gdttingen: Dieterich. 10M, 


HISTORY. 


Bovcnx-Lecierce, A, Histoire de la Divination dans |’An- 
tiquité. T.4. Paris: Leroux. . f 

Harper, E, Der Einfluss Portugals bei der Wahl Pius VI, 
Kénigsberg: Hartung. 2M. : 

Mounier, A. et E. Cnronique normande du XIV® Sitcle. 
Paris: Loones. 9 fr. é ‘ 

Riccio, 0. M. Genealogia di Carlo II. d’Angis, Re di Napoli. 
Napoli: Furchheim. 5 fr. 

Saint-Simon, Ecrits inédits de, p. p. P. Faugtre. T. 4. 
Méianges. Paris: Hachette. 7 ir. 50c, 

STapELMANN, R. Preussens Kénige in inrer Thitigkeit f. die 
Landescultur. .2.Thl. Friearich der Grosse. Leipzig: 


Hirzel. 14 M. 
Tanvir, E, J. Ooutumiers de Normandie. 1°° Partie. Le 
‘txts ancien Coutumier de Normandie. Rouen: Imp. 


Oagoiard. 

Vincenzo, M. Tunisi e la Repubblica di Venezia nel Secolo 
XViAIL. Verona: Miinster. 2 fr. 

VioL.et, P. Les Etablissements de Saint-Louis. T, 1. 
Introduction: Textes primitifs, Paris: Lovnes, 9 fr, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


Pieanr et Dinvett. La Chimie du Laboratoire, Paris: 
Germer Bailhtre, 4 fr. 

Sizaron, Les Tramways et Chemias de Fer sur Routes. 
Paris: Bernard. 7 fr. 50c. 

Sorms-Launacu, H. Graf zu. Die Herkun/t, Domestication 
u. Verbreitung a. gewdbniichen Feigenbaums (Ficus 
Uarical). Gittingem: Dieterich. 4M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Hirzet, R. Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s philosophischen 
Schriften. 2. Thi, De Fiuious, De Officiis. Lepzig: 
Hirzel. 18 M. 

Menant, J. Les Fouilles de M. de Sarzec en Mesopotamie. 
Antiquités chaldéennes. Paris: Maisonneuve. 1 fr. duc. 

Weisz, F. O. Die griechischen Worterim Latem., Leipzig: 
Huzel, 18M, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND CONTEMPORARY 
POETS, 
Sandrock, Midhurst, Essex: April 17, 1882, 
Mr. Hall Caine has added to his valuable 
memorial of Dante Gabriel Rossetti a word 
which will be prized by all whom it concerns, 
and for which they have reason to thank him ; 


for it must have been welcome indeed to the 


writers named in your columns last week to 
learn that the great and exquisite poet just 
gone, whose fame became a glory before he 
died, was wont to speak warmly of their work. 
Nor can it be matter of indifference to Mr. 
Tennyson, as to any leader in letters, to know 
that Rossetti delighted in his poetry. There 








is one, however, whom the late poet not 
only admired, but owned as his forerunner, 
Mr. Lowell has said that to all writers 
should be addressed the question put by the 
shade of Farinata to Dante: ‘Chi fur lj 
maggior tui?” And among Rossetti’s may- 
giort was Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake; not 
that there was any likeness in the manuer 
of the work of the two, but Dr. Hake is, as he 
was, a poet of rapture of heart, and from 
his serious and penetrating ecstasy was derived 
the mood of mind which produced “Hand and 
Soul” and many of Rossetti’s poems. He is 
fortunate who can thus trace and acknowledge 
the derivations of his thoughts or his emotions, 
More often the modern poet conceives what has 
been conceived and forgotten, and conceived and 
forgotten again ; he does not know who were his 
maggiori, though he confesses them implicitly, 
But when such influences, derivations, and 
descents are known let us remember them; 
they form the unions which make the happi- 
ness of the literary life. Derivation is as 
certainly honourable in the poet as imitation 
is dishonourable in the poetaster. The noble 
thinkers have generally some elder 
‘* who speaks with such a tone 

That they almost receive his heart into their own ;” 
and to him they desire to ascribe “half the 
song.” 

The admiration of Rossetti is assuredly to be 
commemorated among Dr. Hake’s honours, as 
we ‘‘ younger writers,” in our degree, will 
never forget that words of ours even had a 
place in that generous heart. 

ALICE MEYNELL, 








OHAUCER’S ‘‘ VIRGIN” AT BOULOGNE. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer : April 16, 1882, 

Readers of Chaucer may care to know that 
there is yet extant a fragment of the miraculous 
wooden statue of the Virgin which attracted 
pilgrims to Boulogne in the Middle Ages, and 
was honoured with a visit from the Wife of 
Bath among other people. This miraculous 
statue had a bad time of it even before the 
first Revolution, for it was thrown into a well 
by the Protestants in 1567, and not reinstated 
over its altar till 1630. In 1793 it was burnt. 
Fortunately, one of the faithful saved the right 
hand; and it is a fragment of this member 
which may be seen in the church of Our Lady 
in the Haute Ville. Preserved in the back of 
a hand-shaped reliquary, it is kissed by devout 
lips through a piece of glass. And it makes 
one realise how little the world has moved in 
some respects to see how even now, as centuries 
ago, there is no lack of deyout lips to enjoy 
this inestimable privilege. 
‘*Chaque année, au mois d’aotit, des pélerinages, 
réorganisés depuis 1853, attirent ’ l'église Notre: 
Dame de Boulogne, un grand nombre de fid¢les 
qui viennent de tous les points du département 
du Pas-de-Calais et des d¢partments voisins.”’ 


But the kissing is not confined to August; 
there has been much of it this Easter, for 
instance. Joun W. Hates. 








‘* THE NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA.” 
Richmond: April 15, 1832. 

The Times newspaper evidently understands 
the first essential ot impressive teaching, which, 
according to the best models, consists in frequent 
repetition. Last week (April 12) there appeared 
in the ‘leading journal” a review of the 
‘‘ International Numismata Orientalia,’’ which 
was also reviewed in the same paper oi 
November 14, 1877, four years and a-half ago. 
The only differences to be discovered are 4 
change of front towards some of the essays 
included in the work, and the addition of 4 
final paragraph dealing with the latest fasciculus 
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(which was not published in 1877)—M. Madden’s 
Coins of the Jews. The re-review, however, 
adds nothing to the criticism of the first, and, 
being evidently the work of a writer who has 
no special knowledge of the subject, would not 
call for notice on my part if the article had not 
contained two or three statements about my 
own share in the ‘‘Numismata Orientalia” 
which are misleading. The re-reviewer is a 
little contemptuous about my admission that I 
was using at that time four different systems of 
transliteration from the Arabic. If he had 
been a student of Oriental numismatics he 
would have known that this was forced upon 
me: for the British Museum Catalogue of Coins 
I had to use Mr. Lane’s system; for the 
‘‘Numismata Orientalia,” Mr. Thomas’s; for 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, another 
system; while, in a few publications, I was 
free to use my own. The re-reviewer also 
charges me with accepting M. Karabacek’s 
“somewhat doubtful” theory that the Urtuki 
large silvered copper coins passed as dirhems; 
whereas, while setting forth M. Karabacek’s 
views to the best advantage, I expressly stated 
that I did not consider his theory absolutely 
proved. If my little essay, which [ had almost 
forgotten, is reviewed a third time in the 7'imes 
five years hence, I hope the re-re-reviewer will 
see the advisability of at least reading it. 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 








REPLY TO PROF. STEPHENS’ ‘‘ PROTEST.” 


Lonion: April 20, 1882, 

We are the publishers of the book, just issued, 
“Qld Norse Fairy Tales, gleaned from the 
Swedish Folk by George Stephens and H. 
Cavallius,” against which Prof. Stephens raises 
his “‘ Protest” in§the AcaDEMY, April15. We 
fully appreciate nis intended delicacy in not 
naming our firm as the publishers against whom 
he has complaint to make; but at the same 
time have no wish to remain disassociated from 
the book. 

The MS. was offered us in the regular course 
of business, and we arranged with Mr. Alberg, 
the translator, himself a Swede, that he should 
conduct the negotiations with both the authors 
and the publishers. 

Mr. Cavyallius, the joint-author with Prof. 
Stephens, whose address was known to Mr. 
Alberg, was communicated with, and both his 
and the publishers’ written consent to a trans- 
lation obtained. Moreover, casts of the original 
wood-blocks were sold to us. Prof. Stephens’ 
charge against us is, therefore, wholly un- 
founded in fact; and this he might have sur- 
mised from the circumstance that the original 
wood-cuts appear in our book. 

Had Prof. Stephens either communicated 
with his co-author or addressed himself to us, 
he would, we believe, never have ventured upon 
his “ Protest.” 

W. Swan Sonnenscuern & Co. 








WHITSUNDAY. 


Isleworth: April 10, 1882. 

Mr. Friend’s citation of this as a Devonshire 
name for (Stellaria holostea is interesting, 
although I am not sure that it confirms his 
view as to the connexion between White Sunday 
and Low Sunday. The Narcissus biflorus, which 
blossoms about Pentecost, is called Whitsunday 
in both North and South Devon, and the name 
may have been transferred from this to the 
Stellaria, Whitsun-boss (bush), a Gloucester- 
shire name for the cultivated guelder-rose, and 
Whitsun.gilliflower, a Somerset and Salop name 
for Hespris matronalis, certainly refer to Pente- 
cost ; the latter name goes back as far as Coles’s 
Art of Simpling (1656), where we read “ May 

Tings roses, pinks, Whitsun-gilli flowers.” 





Mr. Friend’s special knowledge will make the 
work on Flower Lore, which he announces, a 
valuable contribution to the subject. It is my 
misfortune that my own book upon the folk- 
lore of plants, for which I have been collecting 
material since 1868, will be forestalled by Mr. 
Friend’s volume. JAMES BrIrren, 








PRINCE BONAPARTE AND THE BASQUE VERB. 
San Remo: March 29, 1882, 


It is an indisputable fact (which I never 
thought that Prince Bonaparte ignored) that 
initial d in Basque, as I have said in my 
Grammaire comparée, is always, in all the 
persons of al/ the presents of the indicative of 
all active verbs, the object “ it.” 

Prince Bonaparte, being unable, as it appears, 
to distinguish assertion from argument, [ must 
repeat that it is of no importance that he 
‘*sees” in draut the demonstrative pronoun 
au or haur. He may like his assertion, like the 
gentleman who believes the earth to be flat ; 
but some real argument is wanted if he wishes 
to upset my theory. Big adjectives do not prove 
thet haur becomes nuen, &c., “I was,” Xe. 
Inaccurate quotations are also not a safe way 
to prove that one is right. I said, and I 
repeat, that ‘Nowhere draué stands for 
daut; the flections from iduki (daut, &c.) 
are always employed with an object only; 
the flections of eroan with object and 
dative.’ This is another indisputable fact, 
and Prince Bonaparte may find these ele- 
mentary notions of the Basque verb in my 
Grammar. There he will learn, also, to dis- 
tinguish daut or dot (Bisc.) from iduki, and daut 
for deraut or derot or derat or darot from eroan; 
all which flections are used—flections and not 
terminatives, an erroneous expression copied 
from antiquated grammarians, and showing a 
total want of analysis. Another inconceivable 
error is to say that eroan does not exist in the 
Labourdin dialect; there is no other auxiliary 
in Labourdin, as in all the other dialects (except 
in Biscayan), when object and dative is to be ex- 
pressed! I must suppose this a slip of the pen. 
I have not finished with the errors: it is another 
one to quote edin, “ can,” asadi; one never men- 
tions a verb by a flection. When calling adi a 
type, instead of a verb, Prince Bonaparte proves 
again here that he does not know that it is 
a verb! 

I agree in one point with Prince Bonaparte— 
i.e., to stop a useless waste of time; and L leave, 
again, to the readers of the AcADEmyY to decide 
which of us ‘‘ wants philological sense and is 
ignorant of the Basque verb.” 

W. van Eys, 








THE SHETLANDIC SPEECIL AND THE GOTIIIC OF 
ULPHILAS. 
Lerwick; April 3, 1882. 

With regard to the remarks of your corre- 
spondents Messrs. Annandale and Mayhew, I 
was quite aware that the Shetlandic gang, loof, 
&c., were the samo as the Icelandic ganga, léfa, 
&c., and that these forms are used all over 
Scotland, where, as Carlyle said long ago, the 
speech has ‘‘a Norse tinge.” What I wished 
to point out was that these words are not found 
in the Icelandic New Testament, while they 
are found in Ulphilas. Does Mr. Annandale 
say that the ere of ere-yesterday has nothing to do 
with Gothic airiza, English ere? As to reterring 
to ‘*‘ Anglo-Saxon ”—it is not a much farther cry 
from Shetlandic to Moeso-Gothic than to that 
doubtfully named tongue. One of your cor- 


respondents speaks of my Shetlandic; but I did 
not invent the dialect, and have no proprietary 
A. LAURENSON. 


rights therein. 








MR. PICKWICK. 


‘London: April 18, 1882, 

The reviewer of the magazines in tho 
ACADEMY accuses me of inventing a remark 
and putting it into the mouth of Mr. Pickwick. 
The scene of this offence of mine is an article 
on M. Zola in the Fortnightly Review. May I 
assert my innocence? I said Mr. Pickwick 
reminded Messrs. Allen and Sawyer that the 
details of the dissecting-room need not be dis- 
cussed in the drawing-room. And this Mr. 
Pickwick did: 

*©¢T wouldn’t mind a brain, but I can’t stand 
a whole head,’ rejoined Bob Sawyer. 

**« Hush, hush, gentlemen, pray, said Mr. Pick- 
wick ; ‘ I hear the ladies.’ ” 

This was the ‘‘ genuine logion” of Mr. Pick- 
wick to which [ referred. A, Lana. 


(“Tho reviewer” apologises. He had looked 
up a different passage—that of Mr. Bob 
Sawyer’s entertainment to Mr. Pickwick in his 
lodgings. ] 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, April 24,4 p.m. Royal Asiatic: ‘* The Vaishniva 
Religion, witn Speciat Refercnce to tue Siksha Pattri of the 
Modern Sect called Swimi Niriyana,” by Prof. Monier 
Williams, 

7p.m. Actuaries: “The Adjustment of Mortality 
Tables,” by Mr. J. A. Higham. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘**A Journey in the Atlas 
and the Northern Part of the Algerian Sahara,’ by M. 
Valeatin de Gorloff. 

Turspay, April 25,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The History 
of Customs and Beliefs,” by Dr. E. B, Tylor. 

8p.m. Scciety of Arts: ‘*The Oharacter and Social 
Industries of the Inhabitants of China, Japan, and For- 
mosa,” by Lieut. H. N. Shore. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘An Exhibition 
of Pottery from Silesia,” by Gen. Pitt-Rivers; **The 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,” II., by 
Mr. E. H. Man. 

8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: ‘The Theory of the Gas 
Engine,” by Mr, Dugald Olerk; ‘* Harbours and Estuaries 
on Sandy Coasts,” by Mr. L. F, Vernon-Haroourt. 

Wepwnespay, April 26,8 p.m. Geological: ** The Relations of 
the Eocene and Pliocene Strata,” by Prot. J. W. Judd; 
‘* Fossil Chilostomatous Bryozoa from Mount Gambia. 
South Australia,” by Mr. A. W. Waters; * Chamniscus : 
Permian, Carboniferous, and Silurian,” and * Tne Occur. 
rence of a New Species of Payllopora,”’ by Mr. G, W. 
Bhrubsole, 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Telephonic Communica- 
tion,”’ by Col. O. KE. Webber. 

Tuvesvay, April 27, 3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Metals,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8p.m. Telegraph Engineers: * Attraction and Repul- 
sion due to 8oncrous Vibrations, and a Comparison of the 
Phenomena with those of Magnetism,” by Mr. A. Strob. 

8pm, Society of Arts: “The Manufacture of Steel 
from Phosphoric Pig Iron,” by Messrs. 8. G. Thomas and 
P. O. Gilchrist. 

Feipay, April 28,8 p.m. Quekett. 

8 p.m. Browning: ‘ Browning’s Philosophy,” by 
Mr. J. B. Bury. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘* National Necessities as the 
Bases of National Education,” by Dr. Richardson. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: ** Some Dangerous Proper- 
ties of Dusts,”’ by Prof. Abel, 

Satuevay, April 29,3p.m. RoyalInstitution: * The History 
of the Science of Politics,’ by Mr. F, Pollock. 


SCIENCE. 


The Quatrains of Omar Khayyém. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by EK. H. Whin- 
field, M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 


He would seem to be a bold man who 
attempted a translation of Omar Khayyim 
after Mr. Fitzgerald’s fine rendering; but 
there was really room for another English 
version. Mr, Fitzgerald’s does not aim at 
completeness or literal correspondence with 
the original; in quantity it is but a cenfo, in 
quality a paraphrase. In saying this we are 
not raising an objection, but merely stating 
a fact. Mr. Fitzgerald has done what the 
finest textual criticism and the most un- 
compromising devotion to literal accuracy 
could never accomplish: he has reproduced 
the thoughts of the Persian poet in English 
poetry, not merely in versified prose. Omar 
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Khayyim is, we believe, the only Oriental 
poet who has been thus worthily represented. 
Others have been done into fair verse transla- 
tions, but of none save Omar can it be said 
that the translation stands by itself as true 
poetry. 

But while we believe Mr. Fitzgerald’s ver- 
sion to be unapproachable in poetic feeling, 
and scarcely less in perfectness of form; 
there are reasons which may amply justify 
another translator in treading approximately 
in the footsteps of the master. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s version contains but 101 quatrains ; 
whereas the various texts of the Rubd’iydt 
contain from 158 to 800. Those, there- 
fore, who have been impressed with the 
thoughts of the poet as rendered in the cento 
will welcome those additional verses which a 
larger selection may supply. In this con- 
nexion, it is to be regretted that Mr. Whin- 
field’s translation does not go farther than 
the 253 quatrains he offers, without explana- 
tion or comment of any kind. There is a 
Preface to his book, chiefly filled with notes 
and references as to the scanty details to be 
learned of Omar’s life; but herein is no word 
to explain why the translator has chosen these 
particular 253 quatrains. The Bodleian MS. 
has 158; M. Nicholas’ text, 464; that of 
Lucknow, nearly 800; the Calcutta MS., 
516. Mr. Whinfield uses several of these, 
and scrupulously indicates the source of each 
quatrain; but he nowhere declares his 
principle of selection. It is surely desirable 
that a thorough examination and sifting of 
the various texts of Omar Khayy’m should 
be made, and a complete translation published. 
Mr. Whinfield’s is only aselection like Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s, but without the merit of the 
arrangement according to sense which Mr. 
Fitzgerald has carried out with signal success. 
In Mr. Whinfield’s version the order is, like 
the original, chaotic, without the justification 
which would belong to a complete translation 
of the whole work. But, if the new version 
has not the merit of completeness, those who 
wish to read as nearly as possible the very 
words of Omar Khayyim will value Mr. 
Whinfield’s literalness. He evidently tries 
to make his lines correspond with the original 
as closely as the differences of the two 
languages permit ; and there are undoubted 
advantages in the principle. In free para- 
phrase the translator’s personal theory as to 
his author’s meaning, where there is room for 
doubt, will be conveyed more strongly than 
in a literal version, where the ambiguity of 
the original will be retained. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
for example, regards Omar Khayyim as a 
materialist ; Mr. Whinfield apparently holds 
him to have been a mystic. In such cases of 
difference a literal version is the only sure 
guide of the unlearned reader. 

It must be admitted, however, that even in 
a tolerably literal version it is not always 
easy to decide what Omar Khayyam really 
meant. It is wonderfully easy to foist a 
Sifi interpretation on almost any Persian 
poet, and we believe that a great deal of these 
mystical interpretations are absolutely ground- 
less. In the case of Omar Khayyam, after 
reading Mr. Fitzgerald’s version one would 
be convinced he was a materialist and no 
mystic at all; after reading Mr. Whinfield’s, 
one would see rather more probability than 











before in the Sifi theory. Some quatrains 
may be taken both ways; this, for example, 
which, according to Mr. Whinfield, is “the 
climax to all Omar’s gloomy epigrams ” :— 


CCXX. 
I never would have come, had I been asked ; 
I would as lief not go, if I were asked ; 
And, to be short, I would annihilate 
All coming, being, going, were I asked. 
But three stanzas farther on we come upon 
a quite unmistakable epicurean quatrain :— 


CCXXIII, 


Slave of four elements and sevenfold heaven, 

Who aye bemoan the thrall of these eleven, 
Drink! I have told you seventy times and seven, 

Once gone, nor hell will send you back, nor heaven, 


No. elxxi. is also clearly epicurean :— 


Let us shake off dull reason’s incubus, 
Our tale of years or days cease to discuss, 

And take our jugs and plenish them with wine, 
Before grim potters make their jugs of us, 

But two pages further occurs a quatrain 
which presents a handle to the Siifi theorist :— 
We make the wine jar’s lip our place of prayer, 
And drink in lessons of true manhood there, 

And pass our lives in taverns, if perchance 
The time misspent in mosques we may repair. 

And No. cclii. seems undoubtedly to possess 
a mystical meaning :-— 
O soul ! when on the Loved One’s sweets you feed, 
You lose yourself, yet find your Self indeed ; 

And when you drink of His entrancing cup, 
You hasten your escape from quick and dead. 

The real question seems to be—How much 
of the text of Omar Khayyam is the interpo- 
lation of Siifi scribes? That he himself had 
any leaning to Suifi doctrines we do not 
believe ; but the metaphorical character of 
his poetry may have suggested to later com- 
mentators the possibility of incorporating it, 
with a few glosses, in the elastic body of Sifi 
literature, and this may account for a certain 
number of apparent contradictions in the 
Rubd iydt. 

It will be seen that Mr. Whinfield has 
adopted Mr. Fitzgerald’s metre, perhaps a 
little rashly ; for his form is never equal to 
his predecessor’s, though there are many good 
verses. The difference of treatment may be 
seen by comparing Mr. Whinfield’s No. 
xxxvii. with Mr. Fitzgerald’s xlv. 

XXXVII. XLv. 
This body isatent,which "Tis but a tent where 
for a space takes his one-day’s 
Doth the pure soul with rest 
kingly presence A Sultan to the realm of 
Death addrest 
The Sultan rises, and 
the dark Ferrésh 
Strikes and prepares it 
for another guest. 


grace, 
When he departs comes 
the tent - pitcher, 
death, 
Strikes it and moves toa 
new halting-place. 


Or Mr. Whinfield’s cciv. with Mr. 
gerald’s Ixx. 


Fitz- 


CCIv. Xx. 

Blame not this ball, im- The Ball no question 

pelled by bat’s hard makes of Ayes and 

blows, oes, 

That now to right and Butright or left as strikes 
now to left it goes ; the Player goes ; 

That One who wields And He that tossed 

the bat and smites you down into the 


the strokes, Field, 

He knows what drives He knows about it all, 
thee, yea, He knows, HE knows — HE 
He knows, knows. 


Mr. Whinfield’s version, it will be seen, is 
a fine one, but it misses the note of genius 





that we hear in Mr. Fitzgerald’s. As a rule, 
Mr. Whinfield’s verse is very careful and con- 
sidered ; but there are a good many extremely 
ill-sounding lines, such as 


‘*Nor proved by touch of keenest wit’s touch. 
e:” 


stone ; 
‘* Beshrew these baleful stars who circling run ; 
Beshrew my nature’s imperfection ;” 
and a number of bad rhymes—e.y., “ trow ” 
rhyming with “ do” and “go ;”’ nor are such 
phrases as “the rondure of the empyreal 
blue,” 


‘* Holds heaven's blue duomo such another wight,” 


improvements upon the ordinary vocabulary 
of poets. These faults, however, are small 
compared with the general ability displayed 
in the work. Though he cannot compete on 
equal terms with Mr. Fitzgerald as a trans- 
lator of the first excellence, Mr. Whinfield 
has executed a difficult task with considerable 
success, and his version contains much that 
will be new to those who only know Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s delightful selection. 
Stantey Lanz-Poote. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. HAYMAN’S “ ODYSSEY.” 
Aldingham: April 15, 1882. 

While thanking Prof. Mahaffy for a review, 
published in the ACADEMY for March 18, of my 
edition of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” I cannot but regret 
that the critic, for whose erudition and taste I 
have great respect, has not duly shown the 
much more commonplace quality of attention 
to what he was doing. ‘hus he writes :— 
“Stranger still, if possible, is the complete 
silence on all the recent Odyssean criticism in 
Germany, Kirchhoff, tor example, being totally 
ignored.” References to Kirchhoff’s theory 
will, on the contrary, be found on book xvii., 
530-1, and on xviii. 108-9. 

Again, he says that my ‘‘ Preface of 150 pages 
is almost all filled with a réchauffée of old 
articles refuting Mr. Paley’s theory.” I pre- 
sume this refers to two papers printed in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, which Transactions have been published 
since my volume went to press. These papers 
comprise together fifty-three pages, which 
is no very great proportion of the 150, even 
when four more pages have been added con- 
taining a condensation of some remarks 
previously published in the Church Quarterly 
Review. Of the Cambridge society Prof. Paley 
and myself are alike members; and the 
papers were read purposely before it, in 
order to elicit, if possible, any critical remarks 
from its members, although, of course, in no 
way to make any of them responsible for the 
views submitted. The same thing applies to 
some remarks in a paper in the Journal of 
Philology, Cambridge, 1879, although these last 
were recast, with additions, in the same Preface 
to Odyssey, vol. iii., so fully as really to rewrite 
the paper, so far as it had matter in commoa 
with this Preface. 

Prof. Mahaffy adds, at the close of his notice: 
‘* His [my] careful statement of the action for 
each day will not, however, persuade sceptical 
readers that the plan of the poem is harmonious 
orundisturbed. I should have thought that my 
very frequent insistence, in the course of my com- 
mentary, on the fact that ‘‘ the plan of the poem 
is not harmonious or undisturbed,” would have 
obtruded that view, even on a cursory inspection 
of my remarks, as one of the broadest features 
of my handling of the text. I may refer to the 
passages book xiii., 183-4, 190-1; xvi., 281-98, 
305-7 ; xxi., 431-4, e¢ al., as showing this, as 
also to appendix G, 2 in-yol. ii, 
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The argument as regards written texts is so 
widely distinct from inscribed monuments that 
ldoubt extremely how far any reference ‘‘ to 
the Abu-Simbel inscription” would have had a 
pertinent value. It may possibly be that ‘‘a 
perusal of Kirchhoff’s Studien on the Greek 
alphabet” would ‘‘ render all this kind of inge- 
nuity [referring, apparently, to my arguments 
egainst Mr. Paley’s theory, founded on Greek 
linguistic grounds and early literature] sub- 
sidiary, if not otiose.” But those Studien are 
not likely to be accessible to, or convenient for, 
the English Homeric student. 

As regards ‘‘ the unity of authorship” of the 
poems either separately or inter se, 1 long ago 
(vol. i., pref., pp. ix., x., and xliii.-xlvi.) stated 
my own view (see also vol. ii., pref., pp. 1xxviil.— 
Ixxxiv.). That view seems still to me to out- 
flank and render otiose all such arguments as 
those developed recently by Kirchhoff and Kam- 
mer, just as those of Lachmann and Kéchly 
before them. The word ‘‘ unity,” indeed, I 
may observe, is probably misapplied to a poem 
which, unwritten and recited only in portions, 
can hardly claim objective existence as a whole. 
Is there, or was there ever, a whole in the sense 
in which it is amenable to their criticisms? is 
the previous question with which these critics 
refrain from dealing. If this view of mine is 
correct, all such questions as Kammer raises in 
his Kinheit may be safely passed by. On the 
contrary, Prof. Paley’s eminent services to 
English scholarship insure for his views a 
weight and currency such as few contemporaries, 
if any, can claim. 

Prof, Mahaffy writes as though my Preface to 
vol. iii. was a mere repetition of that to vol. ii., 
and possibly, as regards a mere summary of 
previous remarks to save the reader’s trouble, 
there may be some virtual repetition allowed. 
But he cannot be ignorant, I think, that sub- 
stantially the arguments adduced in vol. iii. are 
distinct from those of vol. ii. ; or, so far as they 
include a common element, are greatly expanded 
by cumulative and subsidiary proofs—e.g., that 
founded on the Greek dramatists by the proofs 
derived from the fragments of their Latin 
imitators. Had the ‘‘ country living” to which 
Prof. Mahaffy refers been anywhere in or near 
the triangle of which Oxford, London, and 
Cambridge are the points, the “leisure” to 
which he refers might doubtless have been 
better employed. The utter remoteness from 
great libraries and centres of scholarly thought 
fora: a drawback which nothing can counter- 
balance to such a position as mine. Often, 
after months of labour, one learns that the 
book has been just long enough in existence 
which would have saved it all, had it been 
known of. But from critics who are in the 
“swim” of the full current of thought one 
cannot expect sympathy for one stranded on the 
shoal. Henry HAYMAN. 


PS.—I have only just returned home after a 
fortnight’s absence, and find the AcaDEMY of 
March 18 among packets not forwarded, or this 
would have been written sooner. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


We understand that Capt. R. F. Burton and 
Commander V. L. Cameron are expected to 
arrive in Liverpool, on their return from the 
Gold Coest, on May 18. ‘The two travellers 
have made large and valuable collections in all 
branches of natural history, while their report 
on the gold mines cannot fail to prove of great 
interest. Commander Cameron has also made 
extensive surveys. Capt. Burton is announced 
to lecture on the West African gold-fields, 
at the Society of Arts, on May 23; and writes 
that his book will be ready for the press as soon 
as he reaches England. 





Herr Marno’s survey of the lower Bahr 
el Ghazel as far as the mouth of the Bahr el 
Arab in lat. 9° 5’ N., has just been published in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, and, as a matter of 
course, differs very essentially from all preceding 
surveys, so-called. In fact, nosatisfactory map 
of a river of the nature of that in question can 
be produced unless the surveyor is in a position 
to determine the position of a number of points 
by careful astronomical observations. At pre- 
sent, and notwithstanding the extensive labours 
of Petherick, Schweinfurth, Dr. Junker, and 
others, not a single longitude has been satisfac- 
torily determined in the vast region lying to 
the westward of the Upper Nile, while the 
latitudes are few and far between. The same 
number of the Mittheilungen contains articles 
on the Russo-Turkish frontier in Asia, by 
Gen. Stebnitzki, with a map; on Terraces in 
Alpine Valleys, by Dr. F. Liwl; and on the 
Flora of Northern Africa, by Dr. O. Drude. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology of the Ferie Islands. —The Royal Society 
of Edinburgh has recently published in its hand- 
some quarto volume of 7'ransactions an elaborate 
paper on ‘‘ The Geology of the Frée Islands,” 
from the pen of Dr. James Geikie. His descrip- 
tion is based on observations made during a 
visit to the islands in 1879 in company with 
Mr. A. Hellund, of Christiania. Although the 
exploration was primarily undertaken for the 
purpose of studying glacial phenomena, the 
general geological structure of the islands was 
not neglected, and a good geological sketch- 
map was produced. The principal rocks of the 
islands are bedded basalts, with interstratified 
layers of volcanic tuff ; while in Suderée and in 
Myggenes there are deposits of coal, with car- 
bonaceous shales and clays. The coal-deposits 
are of lenticular form, thickening and thinning 
out with irregularity, and they appear to have 
resulted from the alteration of patches of 
vegetable matter in swamps, marshes, and 
bogs during pauses in the volcanic outbursts. 
The whole of the solid rocks, whether volcanic 
or sedimentary, are probably referable to the 
Miocene period. 


ArT the last meeting of the Biological Society 
of Washington, Dr. Elliott Coues laid before 
the members the advance sheets of his latest 
contribution to ornithology, about to be pub- 
lished in Boston, U.S., by Messrs. Estes and 
Lauriat. This work is ostensibly the second 
edition of his Check List of North American 
Birds, published in 1874, but enlarged to include 
a lexicon of the etymology, orthography, and 
orthoepy of the scientific names of North 
American birds, a concordance of previous lists, 
and a catalogue of the author’s ornithological 
publications, some 300 in number. The total 
number of names in Dr. Coues’s new list is 
888, being an increase of 120 over the edition of 
1874. A portion of this accession results from 
the formal inclusion of Greenland birds in 
the North American list; and another large 
portion from discoveries of species in Mexico 
and Alaska. The novel feature of Dr. Coues’s 
work consists in the philological explanation it 
gives of the derivation and application of the 
technical names. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue fourth part of Dr. Paul Haupt’s 
Akkadische und Sumerische Keilscrifttexte, 
which has just appeared at Leipzig, is a work 
which no Assyrian student can afford to be 
without. It not only contains a sketch of 
Accadian grammar and a description of the 
chief characteristics of the two pre-Semitic 
dialects of Northern and Southern Babylonia— 
Accadian and Sumerian— but also considerable H 


additions to our knowledge of the cuneiform 
syllabary and the Accadian vocabulary. A 
large number of unpublished bilingual texts 
and references are given in the book, as well 
as important corrections of texts already 
published in the fourth volume of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia. 

Dr. J. N. SrrassMArzR is about to publish 
at Leipzig an alphabetic list of the Assyrian and 
Accadian words contained in the second volume 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of ‘Western Asia, 
with numerous additions and _ corrections. 
Allied words in the cognate Semitic idioms 
will from time to time be also given. Dr. 
Strassmaier has spent two years in copying and 
collating the Assyrian tablets in the British 
Museum, and his work, when it appears, will 
be of great use to Assyriologists. The archaic 
and Babylonian forms of the cuneiform 
characters will be reproduced wherever they 
are found in the original documents. 

ANOTHER Assyriological work is also being 
brought out at Leipzig. This is a revised 
edition and translation of the Babylonian 
texts of the Persian inscriptions. So much 
progress has been made in our knowledge of 
Assyrian since Rawlinson, Oppert, and 
Schrader worked upon them, that it was full 
time they should again undergo a thorough 
examination. Dr. Carl Beyold is the author. 


WE have received a copy of the first quarterly 
instalment of the LPhilologische Wochenschrift 
(Berlin: Calvary), a new weekly learned 
periodical, edited by Dr. W. Hirschfelder, with 
the assistance of Drs. Andresen and Hiller. 
The object of the Wochenschrifét is to furnish 
(1) reviews of new pubiications, (2) extracts 
from learned periodicals, German and non- 
German, (3) reports of congresses and meetings, 
(4) communications respecting important dis- 
coveries, (5) personal notices, (6) bibliographical 
notices. The paper is, so far as we can judge, 
conducted in a competent manner. But we 
should be glad to see the English and American 
Journals of Philology and the Hermathena put 
upon the list of foreign periodicals. 


THE last three numbers of Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht contain the conclusion of Blass’s report 
on the recent literature relative to Demosthenes. 
Similar reports are given by Herman Schiller 
on Roman history, chronology, and political 
antiquities, by Carl Frick on ancient geography 
and geographers, by Wecklein on the Greek 
tragedians, by Lorenz on Plautus, by Voigt on 
Roman private antiquities, and by Heinze on 
Plutarch’s Moralia. The two last reports await 
completion. 


Tue Revue critique of April 10 contains a long 
and most appreciative review of Messrs. West- 
cott and Hort’s Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment by M.A. Sabatier. While fully admitting 
their arguments concerning what may be called 
the genealogy of the MSs., M. Sabatier finds 
himself unable to follow them in their conclu- 
sion that the most primitive text obtainable is 
therefore the nearest to the autographs. But 
he adds: 


‘*Si nous ne pouvons tenir leur texte pour le texte 
méme original, nous reconaissons qu’il est, générale - 
ment pariant, le texte historique le plus ancien que 
Yon puisse atteindre, un texte 4 peu pris contem- 
poraiu d’origtne et_ou méme, si l'on veut, d’Iiénce 
et de Tertullien.” 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Inst1TUTE.—(T'uesday, April 4.) 
Gen. Pirt-Rivers, President, in the Chair.—The 
President exhibited a series of carvings and painted 
masks from New Ireland.—A paper on the Papuans 
and Polynesians was read by Mr. C. Staniland 
Wake, who, from a consideration of the pbysical 





peculiarities of the Oceanic races, arrived at the 
following conclusions :—(1) The Kastern Archi- 
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pelago was at avery early period inhabited by a 
straight-haired race belonging to the so-called 
Caucasian stock, the present modern representa- 
tives of which are the Australians. (2) To this race 
belonged, also, ancestors of all the Uceanic races, 
including the Papuans, the Melanesians, the 
Micronesians, the Tasmanians, and the Polynesians, 
as shown by their common possession of certain 
physical characters. (3) The special peculiarities of 
the several dark races are due to the introduction 
of various foreign elements, the Negritos having 
influenced all of them in varying degrees. (4) The 
lighter Oceanic races show traces of the Negrito 
influence ; but they have been affected at various 
periods by intermixture with peoples from the 
Asiatic area, giving rise, on the one hand, to the 
so-called ‘‘Savage Malays,” and, on the other 
hand, to the Polynesians, who have been specially 
affected by the Malays. (5) Traces of an Arab or 
Semitic element are apparent among both the dark 
and light Oceanic races, but chiefly among the 
Papuans and the Mclanesians, the former of whom 
may also possibly possess a Hindoo admixture.— 
Mr. C. Pfoundes read a paper on “Rites and 
Customs in Old Japan,” and exhibited a number of 
photographs and Japanese books and pictures. 


ArcHAEOLOGICAL InsrrtuTe.—(Thursday, April 6.) 
Mr. J, Hixron, in the Chair.—A paper by Mr. 
KE. A, Freeman on Sens and Auxerre was read, 
—Mr. E. Peacock sent a transcript, from the Epis- 
copal Register of Lincoln, of a ‘* professio”” made 
ia the Benedictine nunnery of Little Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire, to Margaret Vernon, the last 
prioress, before John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln 
(1520-47), by ‘‘suster Constance petronill Anne,” 
who vows, offers, and fully gives herself to serve 
Almighty God during her natural life, and re- 
nounces for ever and utterly forsakes the world 
and property of temporal substance, &c., and takes 
upon herself wilful poverty, utterly forsaking her 
own proper will, The bringing to light of this 
document by the Rev. A. R. Maddison forms a 
small, but interesting, addition to the scanty pub- 
lished accounts of the nunnery of Little Marlow.— 
The Chairman exhibited a silver-gilt collar of 
SS., apparently Flemish work, and Mr. Harts- 
horne contributed some notes upon SS. collars 
in general, Mr, Hilton also exhibited a collection 
of early keys, a bronze celt, and a large Italian 
fibula—Mr. C. R. B King sent some illustrations 
of the undercroft of the church of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell, and draw- 
ings of a baldachino lately removed from the 
church of St. Mary, ‘Totnes, 





New Suaxsrere Sociery.—(Friday, April 14 ) 


F. J. Fornivaut, Esq., Director, in the Chair.— 
Dr. Peter Bayne read a paper on ‘‘Shakspere’s 
Characters contrasted with those of George 
Kliot.” Claiming that though all our modern 
writers had been influenced by Shakspere, that all 
were, to some extent, his pupils, Dr. Bayne noted 
the change from drama to novel as the medium of 
expression of popular writers. Had Shakspere 
lived now, he would have written novels, not 
dramas : no strong man, since his time, had made 
his chief appeal to his fellows througa the stage ; 
the public of Dickens and Thackeray was to be 
sought, not that of Robertson and Burnand. Yet 
the best novel should be but the best drama ‘‘ writ 
large.” To George Eliot the experiences of 
Macbeth, who “could not say amen,” of Claudius, 
who could not pray, were akin. She dealt with 
mixed characters, like Bulstrode in Middlemarch. 
She could have written out ‘* Macbeth ” and “ All’s 
Well” into novels, Helena would have suited her, 
for, like Dorothea, Helena’s object in life was to 
make the joy of another soul. Was Browning's 
view true—tbat woman’s supreme wish was to 
absorb herself ia the man she would make noble, 
though he were not so? Shakspere belonged to 
the age of Faith and no Science ; George Eliot to 
the age of Scepticism and Science. His men and 
women were more broadly and permanently human 
than hers. Dorothea, Casaubon, and Will Ladis- 
law were only nineteenth century. She believed 
in the iofluence of blood and raca, as in Fe- 
delma. So did Shakspere: Perdita was a lady, 
though brought up on a desert island, She felt 


the symbolism of gems ; Shakspere that of flowers, 





He was a mirror to human nature in stable 
equilibrium; she, one to it in unstable. She 
was the champion of women—Adam Bede and 
Savonarola were her only male heroes—and never 
showed the ‘“‘ mystery of feminine malignity.” Her 
works were maioly an indictment of men in favour 
of women. This was not like Shakspere’s truth and 
fairness to both sexes. Her ‘‘ note ” was the working 
out of neutral, indirect influences to modify char- 
acter, aud her special power that of tracing the im- 
perceptible stages in the progress of evil : witness 
Maggie Talliver and Tito. The origin of evil with 
Shakspere was generally temptation, as with 
Angelo and Macbeth ; or deliberate badness, as 
with Iago and Kichard III. In the drama there 
was no time for the gradual evolution of character 
that was fitted for the novel. Many folk ia reading 
of Tito felt that they must have taken the first 
step with him, and could not tell how they could 
have stopped short. With George Eliot, man was 
more of a drift-log, swayed hither and thither by 
the tide of circumstance, than with Shakspere. 
He knew the worth of Will in man, that ’twas in 
ourselves, if we were hirelings. All his heroes had 
a feeling of God, knew that there was a divine 
vengeance and a moral law. He apprehended 
religion far more definitely than Goethe or George 
Eliot. Since his time, some things that he did 
had been better done by other men and women; 
but, for the general, his largeness and greatness 
were incomprehensible ; he wore the crown of the 
literature of the world. 


FINE ART. 
The Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. IL., 

No. 1 (April 1881); No. 2 (October 1881). 

(Maemillan.) 
Tue second volume published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies shows 
no abatement in the energy which has char- 
acterised the new movement. It may still 
be permitted to hope that the undue pre- 
ponderance of archaeology will be temporary. 
Out of twenty-six articles in the two parts 
now before us, at least twenty-one fall under 
this description, leaving only five, or one-fifth 
of the whole number, for all the other fields 
open to the society. The balance, however, 
is not so unequal when the length and im- 
portance of the articles is taken into account. 
At the head of the list appears Prof. Jebb’s 
discussion on ** Homeric and Hellenic Ilium,” 
in which his unique clearness of thought and 
language is applied to one of the side-questions 
arising out of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. 
Dr. Schliemann, it will be remembered, not 
only maintains that Hissarlik is the site of 
the Homeric Troy—which is now admitted— 
but refuses to allow that any other view was 
generally entertained in antiquity ; and Prof. 
Mahaffy has written a short paper, printed as 
an Appendix to Dr. Schliemann’s Z/ios, in which 
he seeks to show that Troy was not utterly 
destroyed, but continued to exist on the same 
site until it became the Aeolic ‘“ Ilium.” 
Prof. Jebb agrees with Dr. Schliemann on 
the main point of the place of Homer’s 
Troy, but not on the subsidiary one 
as to the opinion of antiquity. He does 
not touch the issue raised by Prof. 
Mahaffy ; probably considering that it is 
hardly a practical one. We may be able to 
determine from allusions in literature, or 
from the discussions of ancient geographers, 
what the ancient belief was as to the site of 
Troy; but to determine the fact is quite a 
different matter. Prof. Mahaffy refers to the 
similar statements about Mycenae, which he 
criticised with success in the Hermathena. 
The cases, however, are not parallel; the 











asserted destruction of Mycenae falls within a 
period which can be reached by historical 
evidence. The destruction of Troy by 
Agamemnon can hardly be said to be better 
attested than the destruction by Heracles; 
and Prof. Jebb’s conclusion—which is that 
the story about the survival of Troy in 
Ilium was only local legend, due to the not 
disinterested patriotism of the Greek in- 
habitants—is equally good, whether Homer’s 
Troy ever existed or not. Dr. Schliemann’s 
own contribution to this volume—his account 
of the exploration of Orchomenus—is of much 
interest. It is not, indeed, to be compared 
with his triumphs at Hissarlik and Mycenae ; 
but as Dr. Schliemann is not a magician, but 
only a shrewd and enthusiastic explorer, there 
are limits even to his powers of discovery. 

Mr. Ramsay’s two papers on Southern 
Aeolis are valuable both for themselves and 
as evidence of the gain to be derived from 
the personal contact of a genuine scholar 
with countries which to most of us are as 
unreal as the figures of geometry. We 
have not indeed in this case the Jiterary 
interest which belongs to exploration in 
the Troad; but the historical interest is 
perhaps greater. Mr. Ramsay shows that 
it is still possible to trace, in the remains 
found in the little known country to the 
north of Smyrna, the lines by which Aeolic 
colonisation spread from Cyme. ‘The sites 
which he chiefly discusses are those of Myrina, 
Neonteichos, J.arissa, Temnos, and Aegae; 
and it is not too much to say that he does 
so with a union of freshness, learning, and 
sobriety that is rare in these days. It 
Englishmen have to admit with shame that 
their country, in spite of its rich universities, 
is decidedly behind Germany and France in 
respect of antiquarian discovery, they may at 
least feel that it is not for want of able and 
enterprising men. 

Prof. Mahaffy’s suggestive article on the 
Olympian Register revives a question dis- 
cussed with much judgment by the late Col. 
Mure. Inthe destructive part of the paper 
Prof. Mahaffy does not differ materially from 
his predecessor. His attribution of the 
Register to Hippias the Sophist does not seem 
well made out. Hippias is only said to have 
edited (éxdodvac) the list; and it is not likely 
that a private work would be quoted under 
the name 7a "HAciwy ypdypara. Of the 
philological articles the most important 1s 
the systematic account given by Mr. E. S$. 
Roberts of the inscriptions from Dodona. 
Mr. Verrall’s paper on Ionic elements in Attic 
tragedy carries on a vein of enquiry already 
known from his previous contributions. It 
will be interesting to compare his theory with 
the different view taken of the same phenomena 
in Mr. Rutherford’s New Phrynichus. ; 

In the field of archaeology, where the details 
are everything, it is impossible to sum up the 
results of a series of articles. The general 
reader may be directed to Prof. Gardner's 
proof that boat races were not unknown 
among a nation at once maritime and fond of 
athletic competitions, and to the paper ™ 
which Canon Greenwell discusses a specimen 
of the curious bronze shams found in his- 
torical times as votive arms—a survival for 
religious purposes of the bronze weapons of 
Homeric and earlier times. D, B, Monro. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Tuts is the last exhibition of the Institute 
which will be held in their present gallery. 
The fine rooms being built for them in Piccadilly 
will be opened next spring, even if there be no 
winter exhibition. Whether in winter or spring, 
tbe new gallery will mark a new departure in 
the Institute’s shows, which will no longer be 
confined to works of the members, but will, on 
the principle of the Royal Academy, be open to 
the world at large. We do not know whether 
this is a subject for congratulation. To the out- 
side world of artists it is, and perhaps to the 
majority of the public ; but to those who prefer 
small and choice collections, and to those who 
bave to review art exhibitions, the substitution 
of a large and miscellaneous gathering in place 
of one of few artists of known merit will not 
be an unmitigated boon. It is true that 
‘artists of known merit” are apt to repeat 
themselves, and that habitual visitors to the old 
and close societies know rather too well what 
to expect ; and this must be their consolation for 
the change. 

It cannot be said that the present exhibition 
is altogether barren of novelty, nor that what 
is old is uninteresting. What may be called the 
school of David Cox—with its broad generalisa- 
tions and effects of ‘‘ weather ”—its blue watery 
skies and bold, bright flying clouds—its strong 
lights and darks and direct dashes at Nature— 
is well represented by such men as Thomas 
Collier, J. Orrock, and E. M. Whimperis. In 
well-considered audacity the first of these shines 
actually as well as metaphorically in his large 
study of slabs of rock and masses of white 
cloud in strong sunlight (157). _Not so astonish- 
ing, but more beautiful, is ‘‘ A Wooded Valley ” 
(61) by Whimperis; and there are several draw- 
ings by Orrock which are as fine, if not finer, 
than any we remember from his hand. ‘In 
Charnwood Forest ” (72) is specially remarkable 
for the strong drawing of the group of Scotch 
firs and its luminous sky; and among his 
smaller works ‘‘ Dumbarton Castle” (149) 
is a good specimen of simple truth and 
sense of the picturesque. To those who 
prefer greater refinement of colour, and 
those exquisite effects of atmospheric evan- 
escence which will always be associated with 
the name of Copley Fielding, the drawings 
of H.G. Hine will afford delight. The large 
drawing of the ‘‘ Downs near Lewes” (145) is 
perhaps his most important work here; it 
presents, probably as perfectly as paint and 
paper can suggest, the soft modulations of chalk 
hills, with their short grass flooded with sun- 
light, and their soft contours lying one against 
the other as cheek to cheek. His ‘‘ Evening, 
Low Tide” (71), with its pale reflected orange 
sky, and the white gull so gently relieved 
against the pale amber cloud, is a lyric of light 
and colour. Not a little of pleasure of similar 
quality is given by Whymper’s ‘‘ South Downs” 
(45). Harry Hine also sends many charming 
drawings. 

_A different and newer class of sensation is 
given by Keeley Halswelle’s ‘‘On the River 
below Sonning” (75), which is striking and 
original in design. Between the sky and the 
river one bank stretches almost straight across 
the middle of the picture. The way in which 
this line is broken by the bold, dark cloud, 
that curves in one direction above, and the 
water lilies and rushes that curve in the con- 
verse direction below, is one of the very few in- 
stances here of inventive power, or search for the 
uncommon. We have, moreover, the sense of 
expanse, both of river and atmospheric space, 
admirably given by this device. There is 
neither end nor beginning to the scene, but 
it is unified. The drawing seems to us 
true throughout, and the colour also—a little 
hard, perhaps, but such sunlight is hard, 


Another very striking drawing is MacWhirter’s 
“Take of Monteith” (152), a brilliant study 
of a warm, curdy sky and its reflection, painted 
in the manner and with almost the force of oils. 
Much as we admire the brilliance and origin- 
ality of these drawings, and welcome them as 
symptoms of renewed energy in art, the eye 
turns from them for refreshment to the cooler 
and more sober beauties of J. Syer’s delightful 
nooks among the hills and valleys of Wales. 
Grateful also are such scenes as W. L. Leitch 
and Edward Hargitt still paint for us, not only 
for their quiet charm, but their pure method. 
To those who love the old art, guiltless of 
gums and body colours, and whose eye 
pastures with delight on passages of luminous 
grays, and detects left lights with joy, to those 
also who think that landscape art should not 
despise the science of composition, the works of 
the older members here will be regarded with a 
sad delight, for they are few, and the art which 
they represent—the art which first made Eng- 
land rank among the schools—is dying fast. 

Some of the most charming and least pre- 
tentious of the drawings (thoug’ there is little 

retension here) are contributed by John Fulley- 
ove and George Elgood. The colour of the 
former suffers by its delicacy in contrast with 
its neighbours, but it is good. His ‘‘ Garden 
of the Villa Medici, Rome” (143), is painted 
with true sentiment, almost classical; and his 
‘St. Mark’s, Venice” (130), likely to be over- 
looked from its proximity to Perey Macquoid’s 
startling ‘‘ Iconoclasts” (131), is very tender in 
colour. Of Mr. Elgood’s four charming draw- 
ings of old buildings and fresh vegetation it is 
difficult to choose the best; they are all delicate 
in colour and sweet in feeling. 

Perhaps the most complete success in the 
exhibition has been achieved by Harry Johnson 
in his view of Stonehenge by moonlight, called 
‘‘ Prehistoric Scenes” (44), an original and 
poetic view of a hackneyed scene. Theo effect of 
cool light and mist and the transparency of the 
deep shadows are admirably given, as well as the 
semi-prismatic arch above the warm moon. By J. 
Aumonier, W. Wyld, James Fahey, Walter M, 
May, and others are many drawings which will 
sustain their reputation. 

In figure subjects the exhibition is weakened 
by the absence of Herkomer, Gregory, and 
Seymour Lucas; and the works of John Tenniel 
and John Absolon do not add much to its 
strength. The ‘‘ Fancy Ball at Florence” (186), 
by Caldecott, is a clever drawing; but, on the 
whole, his contrjbutions are disappointing. By 
Edwin Bale there are some very pleasant and 
accomplished drawings, of which we prefer 
“‘Ureula—a Portrait” (42), which is lifelike 
and beautiful as an arrangement of delicate 
colours. Frank Topham’s ‘‘ Poyeretta” (47) 
contains an unusually graceful and pathetic 
group of a mother and child; and Hugh Carter 
sends a few delightful examples of thoge in- 
teriors with figures in the modern Dutch style 
of which he is a master. 

Not forgetting these, nor the clever drawings 
of Guido Bach and Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, nor 
yet the strong contribution by F. Small, it is 
by Charles Green, J. D. Linton, and G. Clausen, 
we think, that the greatest and most original 
power is shown. ‘The first, in his ‘‘ Talented 
Troupe” (65), has drawn for us a clown and 
four performing _— with a skill and apprecia- 
tion of character which it woyld be difficult to 
excel; the second has painted a lady (58) in 
yellow satiny dress and crimson sash, holding a 
lute in her hand, with his almost unique com- 
mand of material and his true genius for 
colour; the third sends a small drawing of a 
‘*Boy and a Man” (138), trudging homeward 
in the twilight with faggots on theie back, 
wonderful no less for its impressive design than 
for its breadth of treatment. It is like a 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE 
TERRA D’ OTRANTO. 


Vv. 
PAINTED VASES, 


THUCYDIDES (vii. 33) states that, when the 
Athenians were making preparations for their 
disastrous expedition to Sicily, they renewed 
the ancient alliance between their city and the 
Messapians, whose king was then called Artas, 
A little later, Lysias, after his return from 
Thurioi to Athens, spoke in one of his orations 
of the trade by sea with the Italian coasts of 
the Adriatic as perilous, but extremely lucra+ 
tive (Contr. Diogit. 25). The commercial rela- 
tions maintained throughout the whole of the 
fifth century B.C. with the native populations 
of the South-east of Italy by the Athenians— 
whose ships naturally frequented the ports 
situated on the Adriatic rather than those of 
the Ionian Sea, so jealously watched by the 
Tarentines—are attested by the disaovories of 
Athenian coins which are of daily occurrence 
in the district, as well as by the fine vases with 
red figures, in a severe and absolutely perfect 
style, which are beyond a doubt of Attic im 
portation, and which have been found more 
especially in certain tombs at Rugge. Dis- 
coverjes of vases with black figures, of delicate 
and careful workmanship, and of genuinely 
ancient manufacture, dating before tho fifth 
century, are extremely rare in this district. 
Those exhibited in the Lecce Museum arg 
derived from places in the strictly Greek and 
Terentine territory, such as Maasafri, and 
not from the cemeterjes of the Iapygo- 
Messapian cities; and the few specimens from 
these cemeteries which I have been able to got 
a aight of here and there seemed to me to have 
been imported from Greeco rather than from 
any Graeco-Italic seat of manufacture. It is 
still an unsolved problem whether Tarentum 
possessed at that date, or even in the fifth 
century, a2 manufactory of painted earthen- 
ware like that which flourished at Cumae from 
a very early epoch. On the other hand, with 
the fourth-century vases painted with red 
figures, in 9 free style that is rapidly tending 
to become loose, which arp already much mara 
numerous than those of the preceding poriad, 
we begin to distinguish very clearly, by un- 
mistakable characteristics, the prodyots of tha 
local industry of the Greek cities of the district, 
first and foremost undoubtedly of Tarentum, 
from those which were still brought from Attica 
in great numbers by a more or less direct trade 
route. These are succeeded in order of time by 
the vases of the so-called ‘‘ Apulian” style, 
with extravagantly rich decoration, the date of 
which gorrespon(s with the cessation of tha 
importation of gny kind of ceramic ware fram 
Greece proper into the South of Italy. Theso 
so-called ‘‘ Apulian”’ vases, as I have already 
shown elsewhere, and as is fully admitted, 
on the strength of the arguments I have 
adduced, by Prof, Helbig (whereto I am now 
enabled to add new proofs which are absolutely 
decisive), are really Tarentine. The chief centre 
of their production was Tarentum itself, at the 
culminating period of its wealth and luxury. 
And if any were manufactured in certain 
localities in Apulia—for instance, at Rubi— 
these are simply due to colonies of Tarentine 
artisans established among the natives, to 
whom they brought the style and processes of 
the ceramic art of their native city, In ¢ha 
Terra d’ Otranto they form by far the largest 
proportion of the total number of vases exhumed 
from the ancient sepulchres. In fact, they are 
more numerous than those of all other styles 
and periods put together. 

Simultaneously with thedeclinein the so-called 
Apulian style in geramios we note the appearanoa 
of the vases no less improperly called “Gnathian,” 
It is well known that this name was given to a 
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and, last, that they cannot countenance the 
exhibition of the lesser works to the exclusion 
of the greater ones on which Rossetti’s fame 
must finally rest. They appeal to owners every- 
where to help them (and prevent complications) 
by withholding from all applicants promises of 
loan at the present stage. 


WE must fairly confess that the number of 
picture exhibitions of various kinds which are 
now open or will shortly be opened are too 
many for us. The Royal Academy opens, of 
course, on the first Monday in May, which 
happens to be May 1. The private view is on 
the preceding Friday ; and the private view at 
the Grosvenor Gallery is fixed for the day after. 
The exhibitions of both the water-colour socie- 
ties will also be on view at that time. So far 
there may be cause for congratulation rather 
than complaint. But, in addition, we have 
received cards for no less than three minor ex- 
hibitions which all open next week. The Lon- 
don International Exhibition Society has a 
summer exhibition at the United Arts Gallery, 
in New Bond Street ; work by Constable, John 
Linnell, Mr. Hook, and other English land- 
scape painters, is exhibited in the King Street 
Galleries ; while Messrs. H. Mendoza and Son 
will have on view a collection of pictures, 
both English and foreign, and also ‘‘ the latest 
production of that highly talented sculptor, 
Signor Focardi,’” in what is called the St. 
James’s Gallery. Let us hope that the pro- 
fessional picture-seer is less easily fatigued than 
the professional critic. 


Tue Art Furnishers’ Alliance propose to hold 
an exhibition during the coming season of a 
new kind of glass of English manufacture, 
which is asserted to rival that of Venice. This 
will be followed by a display of work in iron, 
brass, and mixed metals adapted to household 
requirements. 


On April 14, Mr. John MacWhirter, A.B.A., 
was unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


Str Nokxt Patron has just completed a 
coloured design for a window to be placed in 
the abbey church of Dunfermline by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, of New York, to whose 
munificence his native town is already in- 
debted for its public baths and library. This 
is the west window of the church, and dates 
from the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It has four lights, surmounted by 
tracery. The two central lights display the 
full-length figures of the founders of the 
church, Malcolm Canmore and St. Margaret— 
the former represented with his hound and a 
slain deer; the latter, her head circled by an 
aureole, and her hand resting on the Gospels, 
instructing a peasant and his child. In the 
left compartment is Wallace, with drawn 
sword, supporting a fallen female with stream- 
ing hair, manacled wrist, and with a broken 
blade in her hand, typical of the down- 
trodden liberty of Scotland; and on the right 
side stands Bruce, sheathing his sword in token 
of victory, his foot resting on the prostrate 
Typhon of oppression. The figures are set 
beneath canopies of a quaint early form; and 
below is the heraldic shield of each, relieved on 
a space of zoomorphic ornament executed in 
grisaille, and surrounded by arcading studied 
from details in the old abbey church itself. 
In the highest compartment of the tracery 
above appears a symbol of the Holy Trinity, to 
whom the edifice was dedicated ; and below this 
are the shields of Scotland, of Dunfermline, 
and of its Church, each borne on the breasts of 
angelic figures. ‘he decoration which fills the 
other compartments and appears elsewhere in 
the design is a very happy and skilful adapta- 
tion of old Celtic ornament, such as appears in 

SS. and on jewelled reliquaries, but now, 
we believe, for the first time applied to glass- 








painting. The whole design is rich and glowing 
in colour; its figures are excellent as personifi- 
cations, and show all the artist’s accustomed 
grace and accuracy of draughtsmanship. The 
window is to be executed by Messrs. J. Ballan- 
tine and Son, of Edinburgh, under Sir Noil’s 
personal supervision. 


THE seventh volume of Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum will be published immediately. 
It describes the coinage of Timur (Tamerlane) 
and his successors in Transoxiana and Khorasan, 
and the subsequent dynasties of Sheybanids, 
Astrakanids, and Mangits, who ruled Bokhara 
from the downfall of the house of Timur to the 
present day. Descriptions of the coinage of 
the Khans of Khokand and Khiva, of the 
Atalik Ghazy of Kashgar, and of the Emirs of 
Budlis are appended. The Introduction deals 
with the difficult subject of the geographical 
limits of the Bokhara khanate, sketches the 
history of the dynasties who ruled over it 
from Timur to the Russian conquest, illus- 
trates the relations of the different princes 
by ten genealogical tables, and analyses the 
character and peculiarities of the coins de- 
scribed, with the useful addition of a sketch- 
map of mint-places. Vol. viii., describing the 
coins of the Turks, is in the press. 


WE are informed that Dr. J.-P. Richter, 
and Mr. Six, of Amsterdam, have acquired 
Rembrandt’s second ‘‘ Anatomy,” which of late 
had been rediscovered in England, for the 
museum of Amsterdam. This picture, repre- 
senting Dr. Deyman’s lesson on anatomy, was 
painted in 1656 for the Surgeons’ Hall at 
Amsterdam, and originally contained nine life- 
size portraits; but by a fire in 1723 it was 
greatly damaged, and subsequently found its 
way to England, where it was completely lost. 
The principal figures are well preserved, as well 
as Rombrandt’s signature. 


‘‘Tue Lion AT Home” is the title given to 
the last picture (or, as the prospectus has it, 
“the latest chef-d’euvre”) of Rosa Bonheur, 
which is on view at Lefivre’s gallery in King 
Street, St. James’s. Tho lion (whose head as 
‘“*An Old Monarch” is already well known) 
has a wife and three children, and their “‘ home” 
is floored with red sandstone and screened with 
aloes and cacti. It need not be said that the 
animals are splendidly modelled, and full of life 
and character. The weak-legged crawl of one 
of the cubs and the serious face of another, ‘‘ the 
very picture of his mother,” are excellent ; the 
third is asleep under difficulties arising from the 
activity of its brethren. It would have made 
the picture more pleasant if the artist had chosen 
a cooler colour for the rock, which not only 
covers the foreground, but appears through 
breaks in the vivid green background; and, as 
there is no sky or cool shade, the picture is all 
red and green ard tawny. It is, however, 
difficult to judge of the picture in its present 
small room, with the light artificially arranged. 
The visitor should set his back to the wall if he 
wishes to see the design at anything like a 
proper distance. The grand heads of the lion 
and lioness really dominate it, but this is not 
apparent if you get too close. 

Miss IsABELLA JAyY’s wonderfully accurate 
and sympathetic copies of Turner’s pictures and 
drawings do not need Mr. Ruskin’s warrant to 
recommend them to those who know the 
originals, but from the small prices at which 
they are to be purchased it would seem that 
even this was not enough to assure the public 
of their value. So fast are some of the originals 
disappearing that the glories of such works as 
“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” and ‘‘ The Bay of 
Baiae”’ will be unknown to posterity except 
through these faithful reproductions. They will 
be some day past copying by even the most skilful 
hands, and it seems to us most desirable that the 





nation should secure as perfect copies as possible 
of them while there is yet time. A small collec- 
tion of Miss Jay’s facsimiles are now being 
exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell and Dowdes- 
well’s in: New Bond Street. 


Mr. Hopper M. Wesrroprr has just returned 
from Rome, where he gave a course of eighteen 
lectures on the archaeology of Rome, which 
were numerously attended. At the last lecture, 
on “Roman Tombs,” given at the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella outside the walls, Mr. Shak- 
spere Wood, the correspondent of the Z'imes at 
Rome, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Westropp for his lectures. 


THE executive committee of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at New York have lost no time 
in replying to the serious imputations brought 
against some of the objects in the Cesnola col- 
lection, to which we alluded last week. Two 
statues—one described as ‘‘a fraudulent patch- 
work of unrelated parts,” the other as ‘ built 
up of several fragments belonging originally to 
different statues of various sizes”—they have 
had removed from their glass case and placed 
on the floor of the grand hall where they can be 
examined on all sides. A reporter of the New 
York Herald has ‘‘ interviewed” these statues, 
in company with a working mason. The 
opinion of the latter was at first inclined to be 
unfavourable, on a mere ocular inspection, for 
the colour, &c., of the surface seemed to vary, 
and there were marks that looked like joinings. 
But Gen. Cesnola allowed him not only to wash 
the figure, but also to scrape the doubtful por- 
tions with a knife; and then it became demon- 
strable that the whole was of one piece. It is 
to be hoped that we have now heard the last of 
this unpleasant matter. 


The Great Historic Galleries for this month 
gives us a magnificent photograph of Velasquez’ 
portrait of ‘‘ Juan de Pareja” at Castle Howard, 
and a very good one of Isaac Oliver’s interest- 
ing seated full-length miniature of ‘‘ Sir Phili 
Sidney,” with Penshurst in the background, 
which belongs to the Queen. The third picturo 
is ‘*St. John baptising Christ,” after the 
Hampton Court picture ascribed to Francia. 


Tue rago for diamonds forms the sad subject 
of complaint by M. E. Fontenay in a recent 
number of the I’evwe des Arts décoratifs, The 
King-Diamond rules even at “réunions intimes,” 
and ladies who wear marvels of art in the shape 
of bijoux produce no effect whatever, and have 
to put up with the consolatory compliments of 
one or two friends. In this sacrifice of art to 
the brilliance of precious stones, M. Fontenay 
finds the cause of the comparative neglect of 
‘* bijouterie” in the midst of the present revival 
of ail other forms of old art-workmanship : “ Le 
bijoutier disparait et fait place au jouaillier.” 
In this excellent periodical M. Ed. Garnier con- 
tinues his learned and interesting papers on the 
manufactory of Si:vres porcelain. 


Tu first oxhibition of the Société des Anima- 
liers francais was opened last week in Paris. 


AN international exhibition of industrial art 
was opened at Lille on the 8th inst. Belgium 
contributes about one-third of the ‘‘ exhibits,’’ 
other nations a sixth, and France the rest. 


Next month an exhibition devoted to the 
works of Courbet will be held at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The nucleus will be formed of fifty 
works of the artist still in the possession of his 
sister. 


AN article in the Genevois deplores the bad 
success of last year's exhibition in London of 
the works of Swiss artists. French rather 
than German Switzerland was represented. 
‘Lhe writer observes that the failure was not so 
much ‘ moral as financial.” An impression 
was made upon the English that the Swiss 
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capacity, but the organisers of the exhibition— 
the members of the section of painting and 
sculpture in the Arts Society, Geneva—find 
themselves burdened with a considerable debt. 
They speak kindly of the aid which was 
given them by Sir P. Owen and the Swiss 
consul-general, M. Vernet. A special exhibi- 
tion is to be opened in Geneva with a view to 
the liquidation of the debt, and a lottery of 
pictures is connected with this project. 


Tue Solothurn sculptor Kissling, who reside’ 
in Rome, has just completed the model of 4 
group for the co1amemoration of the founding 
of the society of the ‘‘ Red Cross.” The work 
is to be executed in marble at the cost of the 
city of Geneva. The group represents the 
Angel of Philanthropy extending his wings 
over a young girl who is tending a wounded 
soldier. Another Swiss artist, A. Guidini, of 
Ticino, was one of the eight ‘‘ praemiated” 
candidates among the three hundred who fur- 
nished designs for the projected Victor Emanuel 
monument in Rome. 


DurinG the alteration not long since of the 
old road in the village of Windisch, in the 
canton of Aargau, some portions of ornamented 
stonework were excavated, together with a piece 
of tile upon which the sign of the XVI. Legion 
was stamped. Tho stone is supposed to have 
helonged to one of the temples in the old Roman 
city Vindonissa. Hitherto, the Aargauer Nach- 
richten states, the only legions whose presence 
has been traced with certainty in Vindonissa 
aro the IX. and XXI. (rapax); it seems now 
that others were stationed there. 


{iu restoration of the celebrated Byzantine 
cathedral of St-Front, at Perigueux, dating 
from the eleventh century, has just been com- 
pleted after thirty years’ labour. 


THE STAGE, 


NorwitisTanDiInG the great and increasing 
pecuniary success of the Lyceum revival of 
* Romeo and Juliet,” we understand that pre- 
parations for the preduction of ‘‘ Coriolanus” 
ure in progress. Nir. Irving will likewise pro- 
fiuce the long famous melodrama of ‘ Robert 
Macaire,” in which Lemaitre—perhaps the 
rreatest actor cf melodrama that our century 
has seen—inade so profound an impression. 
We are of opinion that the character, in which 
we had the opportunity of seeing Lemaitre at 
the Ambigu some fourteen years ago, wiil suit 
Mr. Irving perfectly, and that his performance 
of it will come to be ranked by the side of 
his rendering of Mathias in ‘‘ The Bells.” In 
Shaksperian pieces the triumph of the actor 
is less assured; the result of ‘** Coriolanus”’ is 
therefore doubtful; yet it must be remembered 
that Mr, Irving has never—hardly even in 
‘* Othello”’—fallen below the attainment of a 
succes @estime, and that in more than one 
Shaksperian part in which his ability was 
questioned at first ho has eventually become 
triumphant. His Hamlet, for example, is 10 
longer an interesting experiment of which tne 
success is to bo de?.ated in the monthly Reviews 
wy the praisers of past times—it is accepted, 
with whatever drawbacks, as the one Hamlet of 
our day. 


A COMPLETE change in the Ilaymarket play- 
till takes place next Tuesday, when Mime. 
Modjeska returns to London, and the Euglish 
version of M. Sardou’s ‘* Odette” is to be pro- 
dluced in place of the somewhat flimsy comedy 
which has been played until now, and which 
hes aged so quickly. Mrs. Langtry will very 
shortly set forth on a provincial tour which has 
beep for some time in process of organisation ; 
dut she first of all meets an audience of the 

orr. suburbs, for on Thursday and Saturday 





next she appears at the Standard Theatre, 
Mrs. Langtry afterwards goes into the North. 
We have already had occasion to note her 
increased control of the means of emotional 
expression. Her defects are of a kind that may 
quite disappear with time, while her qualifica- 
tions for the theatre are of a sort that should 
last for many years. 


By the destruction of the Strand Theatre, 
which will take place very shortly, to make way 
for a wholly new playhouse on the same site, we 
shall lose one of the smaller, but one of the 
more characteristic, of our elder London theatres 
—a place full of traditions. The Strand, though 
not actually old, is old enough to have a history. 
The performances which have been given at it 
during the last few years have practically 
nothing in common with those which made the 
reputation of the house in its brightest days. A 
quarter-of-a-century ago Miss Patty Oliver and 
Miss Marie Wilton, and certain young writers 
who are now fully middle-aged men, made it 
the home of modern English burlesque—the 
burlesque that succeeded Planché’s and Mdme. 
Vestris’s, and preceded that of Mr. Robert Reece. 
Later, it was devoted to farce and farcical 
comedy, both old and new, and perhaps never 
did a better business than when it played 
‘**Paul Pry” for the exhibition of the American 
comic actor Clarke—a truly grotesque performer, 
who, we think, was somewhat overrated. More 
recently the theatre has been associated with 
Irench comic opera, and it is probable that a 
performance of “ Manola” will be the last given 
within its walls. 


We hear that Mr. Edwin Booth is expected to 
revisit England during the present season. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Marches. Vols. VII. and VIII. of ‘ Novello’s 
Pianoforte Albums.” (Novello, Ewer and 
Co.) ‘These two volumes contain a varied 
and interesting selection of marches, including 
not only compositions of the great masters, 
but also specimens from modern living writers, 
such as Miss A. Zimmerman, A. Sullivan, H. 
Hofmann, and others. Of all musical forms the 
march is perhaps the easiest to understand, and 
consequently tho most popular. Handel’s 
**Dead March,” Meyerbeer’s ‘* Coronation ” 
march, and the “ Rakoczy”’ march introduced 
by Berlioz in his *‘ Faust” are as familiar to 
lovers of music as Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Life” or Tennyson’s ‘‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade” to readers of poetry. ‘The three 





marches just named, with many others of equal ° 


interest, ure included in these volumes. They 
have been carefully edited by Mr. B. Tours, 
and his arrangemonts are both simple and 
effective. 


Mignows Requiem. ‘Wilhelm Mbister.” 
Composed by ki. Schumann. (Novello, Ewer 
and Co.) ‘Lhe publication in octavo form of 
one of Schumann's finest compositions will be 
a great boon to many. ‘Tha obsequies of 
Mignon are described in music of charming 
simplicity and tender mournfulness. Schu- 
mann in this work certainly shows himself a 
rival of Schubert in the intimate and remark- 
able connexion which links the words with the 
muric. ‘The composition is not a long one, and, 
for Schumann, it js not over-difficult. Irs 
publication in octavo form will tend to make it 
more extensively known, and it is strovgly 
recommended to choral sucieties. The words 
are translated from the German by the Rey. J. 
Troutbeck. 


Schubert's Songs. Vol. I. For Mezzo- 
Soprano. (Novello, Ewer and Uo.) As a 
great instrumental writer Schubert’s fame is of 





comparatively recent date; but as a song 
writer his reputation commenced with his first 
efforts, and has been steadily on the increase 
for more than half-a-contury. Some of his 
songs are well known in this country. These, 
however, form but a very small portion of the 
number bequeathed to us by Franz Schubert. 
His name is now sufficient to ensure popularity 
for the present volume, which includes Mignon’s 
three beautiful songs from Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister” and the wonderful ‘‘ Rosamunde” 
romanza. It seems a pity that the English 
version has been given and that the German 
words should be omitted. 


The Organ Works of J. S. Bach. 
J. F. Bridge and James Higgs. (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.) The first book just published 
contains the well-known eight short preludes 
and fugues. The names of the editors are a 
sufficient guarantee that the work has been 
done carefully and conscientiously. There are 
indications for pedalling and marks of phrasing. 
The changes of key-board or registers are very 
simple; and, though the work is laid out for a 
three-manuel organ, the compositions may 
generally be performed on an instrument of 
two manuels. 


Twenty Original Voluntaries for Organ or 
Harmonium. By Arthur Henry Brown. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) A series of short 
pieces for the various parts of sacred service. 
They are simple in form and phrasing, but, 
notwithstanding the title, cannot lay claim to 
any marked originality. 


First Sonata for the Organ. By L. Selby. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) The three move- 
ments of this work are not lacking in vigour, 
ambition, and a certain amount of character, 
but the workmanship shows a hand not yet 
well versed in the mysieries of musical com- 
position, 


Organist's Quarterly Journal. Part LIII. 
(Novello, Ewer and Oo.) This number is not 
particularly interesting. The postlude by J. 
Katterfeldt is rambling and unsatisfactory ; the 
composer has really nothing of importance to 
say. Mr. O. Hepworth’s fantasia on Mendels- 
sohn's ‘** Volkslied” is only a set of variations 
with a jinale fugato. The treatment of the 
theme is not in any way striking, and the 
counterpoint and general conduct of the finale 
are not marked by great success. The 
“Prayer” by E. Evans is restless, and tho 
modulations are not pure: the part-writing is 
not altogether sans reproche. The fugue by 
E. W. Healey is well written, and contains 
some good strettos, but the coda is decided'y 
weak, 


The Pianoforte 


Edited by 


Teacher's Guide. By LU, 
Plaidy. Translated by Fauny Raymond 
Ritter. (W. Reeves.) In 1843 Louis Plaidy 
attracted the notice of Mendelssohn, who in- 
duced him to become a teacher in the newly 
formed Conservatorium at Leipzig. For more 
than twenty years he laboured there, and was 
honoured for his practical and excellent method 
of teaching. There are some valuable hints 
and suggestions in the pages of this little book. 
Two remarks are worthy of mention: “A 
teacher,” says Plaidy, ‘‘should not instruct 
according to a pattern, but should possess 
suflicient mental elasticity to yield to the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of his pupil.” And, again: 
‘‘Thoughtless practice is a wanton waste of 
time, and leads to nothing but incorrect per- 
formance.” 

The Technics of Violin Playing. By Karl 
Courvoisier. ‘Translated by H. K. Krehbiel. 
(W. Reeves.) The author of this little treatise 
was a pupil of Herr Joachim, who recommends 
the work as calculated to render material aid 
to real students of the yiclin. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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THEATRES. 
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+ 
OMED Y¥Y¥ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
O-NIGHT, at 8, will be a 
OCCACCIO, 

Opera Comique, in three acts, by Herr Von SupPPe (from whom the English 
right has been purchased by Mr. Henderson), supported by the following 
unrivalled cast :— 

Mesdames Kate Munroe, Alice Burville, ee Maxwell, Carlingford, and 
































Violet Cameron; Messrs, J. G. Taylor, 8S. Rising, Kelleher, Perry, 
Truro, Hunt, and Lionel Brough. In. the A... scene Miss Ada Wilson will 
appear. 1 ban yy Mr. van Biene. Chorus Mistress, 








Mrs. Johnson. The new and gorgeous scenery by Ryan ; the costumes by 
Mons. and Madame Alias, after designs by Wilhelm and Faustin ; 3; inci- 
dental dances by D’Auban. 
The whole produced under the direction of Mr. H. B, FARNIE. 
Acting Manager, R. D'ALBERTSON. © 


gourt THEA 


TRE. 
Lessee, Mr. EDWARD 


CLARE 
(Under the direction of Mr. JOuN CLAYTON. ) 
To-night, at 8, a new and original Comedy, entitled 
TUE PARY. ENU, 
will be produced, 


Preceded, at 7.45, by MY LITTLE GIRL. 
Doors open at 7.15. Prices from Is. to £3 3s, 
Box-office open from 11 till 5. 


R U R Y L A N E, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Mr. Aucustus Harris begs to inform the public that the Theatre will 
remain CLOSED for the present, to prepare for the GERMAN OPERA 
SEASON, and that he bas taken this, the first, opportunity during his 


management, to have the auditorium of the ‘Theatre re-decorated and 
renewed, 



















GLOBE TH E 


Manager, > F. MAITLAND, 
LAS’ 
To-night, at 8, 


NIGHTS, 
M A N ‘K IND, 
Successful Drama by PAUL MERITT and G, Conquest. 
Doors open at 7, Overture at 7.30, No booking fees. 





ATR E. 





NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 
To-night, at 8.15, the new = d powerful Drame, 












by 8. PALGRAVE and F. coves. 
Startling effects, 
General Manager, Mr. E. X. HaLiows. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


Manngers, Messrs. J. HOLLINGSHEAD and R, BARKER. 
To-night, at 7.50, a Frivolous Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
MOTHER-IN- LAW, 
by GeorGe R. Sms, 


Concluding, at 9.50, with an a Burlesque, 
ULCAN. 













Messrs, W. 1. Vernon, R. Pm... G, Temple, G, Moore, J. Ettinson, and 


A. Bishop ; Mesdames Sallie Turner, Houliston, D'Aguilar, C. Maitiand, and 
Emily Cross. 


The Original Aesthetic Quadrille. 


pk INCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Tonight, at 7.45, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
TUE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON, 
by Geonae R. Sims. 


Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. FE. So 
AP TOTGQKAPHIC. Fs 1 IGUT. 
Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. 
Rox-olfice open from 9 30 till 5. No fees. 

2 Stage Manager, Mr. MARRY JACKSON, Lusiness Manager, Mr. I. 
INRMAN, 

On WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, at 7.30, will be produced a new and 
original Musical Absurdetta, 

SIMPLE SWEPT. 

Libretto by F, W. BROUGHTON. Music by JAMES F. DOWNES, 

Characters by Mesdames Eugenle Edwards and Nellie Palmer; Messrs. 
George Barrett, Charles Coote, and Neville Doone. 

On aud after Wednesday, April 26, the doors will open at 7; commence 
730. 
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YRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee of ———, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 






To-night, at 8,40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
Preceded, at 7.59, by THE MARBLE ARCH, 


Doors open at 7.30. Carriages at 11, Box-oftice open daily from 11 till 5 
under the control of Mr. STAFFORD. 



























,OYALTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
(Under the paieeion of Miss HILDA HILTON, 
To-night, at 9.15, a new grand Burlesque, by FRANK GREEN and FRANK 
MusoRAVE SINDBA 


Atta new and original as Drama, te ARTHUR MATTHISON, 
OT REGISTEKED, 
Preceded, at 7.30, b 


TEN “MINUTE 8 FOR ae. 
Doors open at 7 


r s] 7 ’ 
AVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’'OYLY CARTE. 
To-night, W. 5. GILBERT and Wir oan AVAN’S Aesthetic Opera, 
P LENCE 

Messrs. Rutland Barrington, Frank Thornton, A. Law, Walter Browne, 
and Durward Lely ; Mesdaines Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, Forteecue, 
Kt. Brandram, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier, 

lreceded, at 8, by MOCK TURTLES, 

Doors open at 7.39. Box-oflice open from 11 till 5, 
permitted. Programmes free. 
Memens Bros.  & Co. 






















































































No fees of any kind 
The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. 














%c r 
OOLE S (late FOLLY) THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Newly constructed and enlarged, 
To-night, at 7. 30, OUT aT ELBOWS. 
At 8.30, the new and ori; ginal Sanden piece, by H. J. Brrox, 
AUNTIE, 
Messrs. J. L.. Toole, John Rillington, Garden, E. D. Ward, G. Shelton, &c. ; 
Mesdames Wini 


fread Emery, Emily Thorne, E flie Liston, Eliza Johnstone, &e. 
Concludins with BARDELL V. PICKY . ‘K. 
TOOLE, 


SERJEANT BUZFU: 7—Mr. J. 
The Rover and Ketiring-rooms are replete wit every oe Prices 
Box-oflice open from 10 till 5. No fecs for booking. Doors 




















ls. to £3 3s, 
Opn at? ; commence at 7,30, 











NEW BOND 


Analyst, Bristol. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.— 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


THE APRIL LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
IS NOW READY, 
And will be opments aye -free on application. 
A Large Assortment of Standard ahaa suitable for Public Libraries ov for Private Collectors, and 


comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, lorcign Literature, 
and Music, are now offercd for Sale at annie Reduced Prices. 


LIBRARY (Limirep), 
STREET, W. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
‘It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.LC., F.C.S8 


» City 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Foud, Water, and Air, Udited by Dr. Hassaut. 
“4 “A delicious preparation.” 





To “PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS. 


and PERIODICALS.\W YMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PEIUODICAL LITERATUR, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for eithe 
Priuting, or Printing and Vublishing.—74 and 75 area CQueen-street, 
London, W. nl 





OCKYE R’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORER, 


Large Bottles. 18-64. Restores the Colour to Gray Hoir in a few 
days. The beet, safeet. and cheapest, Quite eyual to expensive ones. 
fold by Chemists end Hairdressers, 








ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN. A 


fluid bination for I of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gontly stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podopbyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-roed, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 23 9d. und 48. 6d. each, Sold by all 
Chemists. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lemmene’ eraser 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 
d with p pti 


Loss claims 





de and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


KBECK BANK, 


IR 
B Southampton-bulldings, Chancery-lane. 


ent Accounts opened according to the usual Practice of other Bankers, 
ani Interest allowed on the monthly when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for fheeping Accounts 


The Bank also receives mouey on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
pavable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase aud sale of 
and Shares. 

Jatters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphict, with fuil pasticulars, on application, 


lst March, 1880, FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FURNISH y your r HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


on 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices, 
No extra charge for time given, 
Mvstrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F, MOEDER, 
, 290, Tottenham~court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morvvell-street, W. 





248, 249 





Established 1862, 











testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esy., M.D., J.1’., 


Abbey, Hendon ; John Death, Esq., J.P... 


Jamsetice Jejeebhoy, Byculla ; Barou Dowleans, Caleutta ; Major Priavls, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded | to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies anf Enriches tho Blood, 

Ptrengtheiis the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Aviimates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily hoalth, and induces @ pro) or 
he. salty ¢ condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


Brann & co. '§ OWN SAUCE, 
QGours, PRESERVE D PROV ISIONS, a vand 








POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAM E PIES, 


Also 


EESsENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PPURTLE SOUP, and JE LLY, and other 
— S for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BE sWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREBRT, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLINDNESS. 


T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 
suffering from BLIND@ESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTAC 


JUS, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science, 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 








| can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 


at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from iv to 4, 
Mr. LAUKANCE’S engagements at various institutions preveut him from 
ing personally consulted at any other time. 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘t I have 


tried the principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of you 
glesses ns compared with others is really surprising.” ‘ 

Dr. Biro, 


Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes: —"* I 


could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 


can now read the 
Mr. LAURANCE'S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
Lyun, 

Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Paliner, Clifton ; 
Licut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Kev, Mother Abbess, 8. Mary's 
Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabjeo 


Established 27 years. Consultation free. 
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W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


Next week will be published, in crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d, 


THE 


PROPHETS 


OF 


ISRAEL, 


AND 


THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY. 


TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH 
CENTURY B.C. 


. 


BY 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 
M.A., LL.D. 


In czown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH: 


Records of his Life. 
Edited by MARY RALEIGH. 





FARRAR’S TALES. 
ERIC; or, Little by Little. Twentieth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. 
Fecap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 
Fecap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d, 


Now complete. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
CENTENARY EDITION (Copyright). 


With the Author's additional Notes, and Illustrated with 
STEEL PLATES, 


In 25 vois., crown Svo, cloth, price £4 4s. 





In crown 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 
? 
EPITOME OF GARDENING. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., and 
Dr. M. T. MASTERS, F.R.S., 


Joint Editors of the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 


In feap, 8vo, pp. 410, price 4s, 6d. 


JUKES’S 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


{FOURTH EDITION. 
Edited by A. J. JUKES-BROWNE. 


Illustrated with Seventy-five Woodcuts. 


‘Epinzuncu: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, in | vol., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


GRIFFIN, AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, and WANDERINGS in EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY 
LAND, GREECE, and ITALY in 1881, By General E, H. MAXWELL, 
C.B. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 
** The cruise of the ‘ Griffin’ affords bright and amusing reading from its 
beginning to its end. General Maxwell writes in so frank and easy a style 
that the reader follows him with pleasure.”—Morning Post, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 


ETAGE for 1882, Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo, with 
the Arms beautifully Rasen rensenniretnnale bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW EW NOVELS. 
A BROKEN LILY. By Mrs. 


MORTIMER COLLINS, 3 vols, 


THE RBAPIERS of REGENT’S 


PARK, By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of “ Live it Down,” 
* Lottie Darling,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is both ingenious and entertaining. Miss 
Rapier is a well-marked and decidedly original character. Altogether, 
* The Rapiers of Regent’s Park’ is lively reading.” —Times. 
“One of the most effective and exciting of modern novels, combining 
judicious sensation with clever analyses of character, and a descriptive 
power which leaves nothing to be desired.”—Morning Post. 


DOROTHY’S VENTURE. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of *‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” y SECOND 
EDITION, 3 vols. 
**Miss Hay’s novel has many good points, and is in parts undoubtedly 
clever. The plot is quite new.” —Acavemy. 
*** Dorothy's Venture’ is a novel rather of incident than character, The 
dialogue is sometimes lively, and the story, on the whole, moves with a 
good deal of auimation,”—Athenaeum. 


IT IS NO WONDER: a Story of |. 


Bohemian Life. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 3 vols. 
“ This novel is smartly written and skilfully arranged, Thereis a certain 
freshness and liveliness about the story.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 
** An exceedingly powerful and fascinating story.”— Daily Telegraph. 


GEHENNA; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of “In Her Majesty's 
Keeping,” &c. 3 vols, 
**A start.ing and absorbing romance.”— Vorning Post. 
**A very powerful tale, readable throughout. It is highly interesting and 
exciting.” —/llustrated News. 


IRIS. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ** Gentianella,” ** Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 








THIKD AND cuparen EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., 6s,, bound. 


SOPHY ; or, the Adventures of a Savage. 
By VIOLET FANE, 
Author of “‘ Denzil Place,” &c. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., 6s., bound. 


MY LORD and MY LADY. 
Author of “ Se” “Signen” &e, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, oe, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. UGILES, SAMBOUKNE, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam Blick’s Nature and Human | Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 
Nature. _Edwar a. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
The Crescent and the Cross, By | No Church, 
Eliot Warburton. Christian's Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Woman's Thoughts about | AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of LL.D. 
* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. A Noble Life. by the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. ‘John Halifax, 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes | Dixon's New America, 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
of * John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. 
Leigh Hunt’s Ola Court Suburb. The Woman's Kingdom, , By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids, Author of ‘John Halifax. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. | Aunals of an Eventful Life. By G 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. |. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Komunce, David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs.| . Donald, LL.D. 
Oliphant. A Brave Lady. 7 
The Englishwoman in Italy. | ‘John Halifax. 
Nothing New. By the ‘Author of | Hannah, By the Author of * John 
‘John Halifax.’ Halifax 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Sam Slick’ 's Americans at Home. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, | The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Burke's Komance of the Forum, of * John Halifax.’ g 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of | My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
*John Halifax.’ Poynter, ‘ 
Grandmother's Money. | Pheebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Jeutireson’s Book about Doctors. Life of Marie Autvinetic 
iy and Maid, By the Author | Vrofessor C. D. Yonge. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


IN MAREMMA: a Novel. 


By OUIDA. 
“The new story by Ouida is very striking ; the writer’s touch is as 
vigorous and powerful as ever. . . . There are strong and brilliant 
passages in this novel.”—Academy. 





SECOND EDITION NOW PRINTING, to complete Orders in hand. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 


In Two Epochs, 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


“The personal anecdotes are or and to the point, and the illustra. 
tions are numerous and good r. Jerrold asks us to accept his 
volumes as ‘ més0ires pour servir—as materials towards a just judgment 
of the artist and the man.’ This is too modest. They form an entertaining 
biography, not the less readable for not being strictly consecutive.” 

Standard 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FOR CASH ONLY: a Novel. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
“Mr. Payn is lively as ever in his latest story. There are sketches 0 
character most cleveriy contrasted, drawn from a wide acquaintance with 
the world ; while the sparkling dialogue is gemmed with good things, with 
apposite 2 Seika and with bappy illustrations. oan 


RECREATIONS of a LITERARY MAN; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Recollections of some Literary Men, ut 
a View of a Literary Man’s Working Lifee By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, ‘cloth cuuaaie 2is, 


MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS, 
with Anecdotie Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their Oddities 
By Dr. JOHN DORAN, F.S,A. A New Edition. With numerous Illus- 
trations, Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. 


By ALFRED RIMMER, With numerous Illustrations by the Author, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, lUs. 6d. Also an Edition de Luxe (only a small 
oe printed), in 4to, the Iliustrations carefully printed on China 
paper, 2s. 


A HISTORY of the CHAP-BOOKS of the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JOHN ASHTON, With nearly 400 
Illustrations, engraved in Facsimile of the Originals. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By R. 


LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 6s. 











SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT 


BUCHANAN, With a Frontispiece by Thomas Dalziel. Crown 8vo, 
_sloth extra, 6s, Just ready. 


BALLADS of LIFE, , LOVE, and HUMOUR. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Ww ith Seenttagtuee by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown 8vo, clotn extra, 6s. 





STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “ The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart, ‘ 2 vols., crown vo, cloth extra, Hie. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By 


RICHARD A. PR A. PROCTOR. ‘¢ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

















EASY ‘STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps 
for every Night in the Year, Drawings of Coustellations, &c. By 
KICHA iD A, PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Second Edition. 

Now realy. 


HALF- HOURS with FOREIGN 


NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives and Writings. By HELEN 
_and AGNES | ZIMMERN. New Edition. 2 vols., crown rn BVO, i 2s. 


VIGNETTES from NATURE. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of ** The Evolutionist at Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 





SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James Paya, 


Author of ** By Proxy,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bs. 


STAUNTON’S LAWS and PRACTICE of 


CHESS. Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise 
on Ead-games. By HOWARD STAUNTON, Edited by ROBEKT b. 
WORMALD. A New Edition, Smait crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A TREATISE on WOOD ENGRAVING: 


Historical and Practical. By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTIO and 
JOHN JACKSON, With an additional Chapter by HENRY G. BOIL, 
and 450 fine illustrations. Large 4tv, halé-boand, » 30s. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PIPISTRELLO. By Ovrpa. 
THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT. By Besant and Rice. 
IN PASTURES GREEN. By Cuarves Gipson, 
QUAKER COUSINS. died AGNES MacDONELL. 











* John Halifax.” Sir Gibbie. By Goorge MacDonald, 
oy Mis&abl By Victor Hugo. LL.D, 
St. ine ean . | — Mrs, Jardine, By the Author 
Lost and saved. By the Hon. Mrs. *Joun Halifax.’ : 
Norton. -! Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B. 
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